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ADDISON. 



JOSEPH ADDISON was bom on 
the fiift of May, 1672, at Milftoft;, 
of which his father^ Lancelot Addifon^ 
was thea redtor^ near Ambroflbury m 
Wiltibke^ aiui> appearing weak acxl ^^ 
likely to live, he was ohriftened the 
fame <iay* Af^B^ the ufual ^jBeftlck 
education^ which, fcam the charader of 
his father, may be reafpnably fuppofe4 
to have given him flrong imprei£ons of 
pifity, he was committed to the care of 

A Mr/ 



2 ADDISON. 

Mr Naifli at Ambrofbury, and after- 
wards of Mr. Taylor at Salilbury. 

Not to name the fchool or the mafters 
of men illuftrious for literature, is a 
kind of hiftorical fraud, By which honeft 
fame is injuriouily diminiflied : I would 
therefore trace him through the whole 
procefs of his education. In 1683, in ' 
the beginning of his * twelfth 'year, his 
father being made dean of Lichfield, 
naturally carried his family to hi^ new 
Tefidence, and, I believe, placed him 
for fome time, probably not long, under 
Mr. Sha^^, theti mailer of the fchool at 
Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter 
Shaw." Of this interval his biographers 
have given no account, and I know it 
only from a Ilory of a bamng^oni told 

me. 
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me, when I was a boy, by Andrew Cor- 
bet of Shropihire, who had heard it 
from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The pra(5tice of barring-out was a 
favage licenfe pradtifed in many fchool? 
to the end of the laft century, by which 
the boys, when the periodical vacation 
drew near, growing petulant; a.t the ap- 
proach of liberty, fome days before the 
time of regular recefs, took poffcffioii 
of the fchool, of which th?y barred 
the doors, apd bade their, mafter dc~ 

« 

fi^ince from the windows. It i^ pot eaf> 
to fuppofe that- on fuch ocqafipns the. 
mailer would 'do mpre than laugh ; ycc, 
if tradition mav. be credited, he oftea 
ftruggled hard to force or furprife »the 
garrifon. The mafter, when. Pigot was 

A z a fchool- 



4 ADDISON. 

a fchool-lfoy, was barred-out at Lich- 
field, and the whole operation, as he faid, 
was planned and conduced by Addifon. 

T(i judge better of the probability of 
this ftory, I have enquired when he was 
fent to the Chartreux ; but, as he was 
not one of tfaofe who enjoyed the 
Founder^s benefadion, there is no ac- 
count preferved of his adtniflion. At 
the (chool of the Chartreux, to which 
he was removed either from that of 
Salilbury or Lichfield, he purfued his 
juvenile ihidies under the care of Dr» 
Ellis, and contracted that intimacy with 
Sir Richard Steele, which their joint la* 
bours have fo efieftually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendfliip th^ 
greater praife muft be given to Steele* 

k 



ADDISON. 5 

It is not hard to love thofe from whom 
nothing can be feared, and Addifon ne- 
ver confidcted Steele as a rival; but 
Steele lived, as he confeffes, under an 
habitual fubje&ion to the predominating 
genius of Addifon, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated 
with obfequioufnefs. 

Addifon *, who knew his own dig- 
nity, could not always forbear to ihcw 
it, by playing a little upon his admirer ; 
but he was in no dagger of retort : his 
jt&s were endured without refiftaace or 
refentment. 

But the fneer of jocularity w^ not 
the worft. Steele, whofe imprudence of 
gcnerofity, or vanity of profufion, kept 
bim always incurably neceffitous, upon 

* Spence. 
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6 ADDISON. 

forrie preffing exigence, in an evil hour, 
•borrowed an hundred pounds of his 
friend, probably without much purpofe 
of repayoient ; but Addifon, who feems 
to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and 
reclaimed his loan by an execution. 
Steele felt with great fcnfibility the 6b- 
diiracy of his creditor ; byt with emo- 
tions «of forrow rather than of anger. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen^s 
College in Oxford, where, in 1689, the 

accidental perufal of fome Latin verfes 

I 

gained him the patronage of Dt. Lan- 
cafler, afterwards provoft of Queen's 
College; by whofe recommendation he 
was elefted into Magdalen College as a 
.Demy, a term by which that fociety de- 
nominates 
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nominates thofe which' arc elfewhere 
Called Scholars ; ybimg men, who par- 
take of the founder's bencfaftion/and fuc- 
ceed in their order to vacant fellowihips**. 
Here he continued to cultivate poetry 
and*criticifm, and grew firft eriiinent hy 
his Latin compofitions, which are in- 
deed entitled to particular* pralfe. ' He 
has not confined himfelf to the imitation 

* * 

of any ancient authbr, but has formed 
his ftile from the general language, fuch 
-as a diligent pe'rilfal of "the produftions 
of different ages happened to''fuppl5^ 

His Latin compofitions feemto have 
had much- of his fondnefs; for he col- 
"led:ed a fecond 'volume of t\i& Mufa 
Anglicamey perliaps for a convenient re- 
ceptacle, in which* all Jiis Latin pieces 

* He took the degree of M. A. Feb. 14, i693» 

A 4 are 



8 ADDIS' O'Nw 

are kiibted^ and where hh Poem on tt^ 
Peace has th^ firH place. He afcer«>. 
wards ptefeated the ec^eftioo to Boileaiiy 
who from that time conceived^ iay% 
Tickell^ ott cpsnion of the EngUjb genius 
far foeiry^ N<^hiDg is better known of 
Boileau dian that he had aa injudieiaus 
and peeviih contempt of modern JLatin, 
and theiefore his profejQSioa of regard 
was probably the effe& of his eivilitjir 
rather thaoi approbation. 

Three of his Latifi poems are upoa 
fubjeds on whi<i:h perhaps he would non 
have venttured to have written in hisowa 
language. T[k( Battle of the Pigmies and 
Crstnes ; ^i Barometer ; anil a BeiwHng^ 
^reen. When the nuitter is low or feanty^ 
a dead lai^guagq^ in which nothing is 

0)eaa 
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mean becaufe nothing is familiar^ af- 
fords great coavesiiences ; and by the 
fioDorous magnificence of Roman fyl* 
kbles, the writer conceaU |>enury of 
thought^ and want of ncwelty^ oftea 
from th^ reader^K and often from him- 
felf. 

In his twenty-fecond year he iirf| 
ftewed his pawer of Englifli poetry^ by 
feme veries addrefled ta Dryden ;^ and 
fooQ: afterwards puUilhed a traniktioit 
of the gireates part of the Fourth Gco&- 
gick upon Bees i after which^ iays Dry^ 
den> mj latter Jwarm is hardly worth 
the hiving^ 

About the &me time be compoied 

the arguments prefixed to the feveral 

books of Dry dea's Virgil^ andproduce4 
I aa 
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an Effay on the Georgiclcs, juvenile, fu- 
perficial, and uninftruftiVe, withoitt 

much either of the fchdlarV learning or 

• • • 

the critick^s penetration. 

His next paper of verfes contained a 
charafterof the principalEngliifh poets, 
infcribed to Henry Sacheverell, who was 
then, if not a poet, a writer of verfes ; 
as is^ihewa by his veriion of a fmall part 
of Virgil's Georgicks, publilhed in the 
Mifccllanies, and a Latin encomiutn on 
queen Mary, in the Mufae Anglicana?. 
Thefe verfes exhibit z\\ the fondnefs of 
f riendlhip ; but, on one fide or the othcri 
friendlhip was too weak for the malig- 
nity of faftion. 

In this poem is a very confident and 
tiifcriminative charafter of Spenfer, 

whofe 
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whofe work he had theii never read **. 
So little fometimes is criticifm the effc<9: 
of judgement. It is neceffary to infor ni 
the reader, that about this time he was 
introduced by Congreve to Montague^ 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer : Ad- 
difon was then learning the trade of a 
courtier, and fubjoined Montague as a 
poetical name to thofe of Gowley and of 
Dryden. 

By th« influence of Mr. Montague, 
concurring, according to Tickell, with 
•his natural modefly, he was diverted 
from his original defign of entering into 
holy orders. Montague alleged the cor- 
ruption of men who engaged in civil 
employments without liberal education;; 

* Spence, 
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12 ADDISON. 

and declared, that, though he was re- 
prefented as. an enemy to the Church, 
he would never do it any mjury but by 
withholding Addifon from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poena 
to king William, with a kind of rhym- 
ing introduction addrefled to lord Somer;. 
King William had no regard to elegancy 
or literature ; his ftudy was only war ; 
yet by a choice of minifters, whofe dif- 
pofition was very different from his own, 
he procured, without intention, a very 
liberal patronage to poetry. Addifon 
was carefled both by Somers and Mon- 
ts^ue. 

In 1697, he wrote his poei^ on the 
peace of Ryfwick, which he dedicated 
to Montague, and which was afterwards 

calld 
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called by Smith the beft Latin poemjince 
the jEneid. Praife muft not be too ri- 
goroully examined ; but the performance 
cannot be denied to be vigorous and 
elegant. 

Having yet no publick employment, 
he obtained (in 1699) a penfion of three 
hundred pounds a year, that he might 
be enabled to travel. He ftaid a year at 
Blois *, probably to learn the French lan- 
guage ; and then proceeded in his jour- 
ney to Italy, which he furveyed with the 
eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leifure, he 
was far from being idle; for he not 
only colleded his obfervations on the 
country, but found time to write his 

* Spence. 
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14 ADDISON, 

Dialogues on Medals, and four adts of 
Cato. Such is the relation of Tickell. 
Perhaps he only coUedted his materials, 
and formed ^is plan. 

Whatever were his other employ- 
ments in Italy, ■ he there wrote the letter 
to lord Halifax, which is juftly cpnfi- 
dered as the moll elegant, if not the 
moft fublime, of his poetical produc- 
tions. But in about two years he found 
it neceflary to haften home ; being, ^s 
Swift informs us, diftr.^ijed,.by iodi-r 
gence, and compelled to become . the 
tutor of a trayelluig Squire. . 

At his return < he pubUflied his Tra- 
vels, with a dedication . to lord Somers. 

. • • • ' 

As his. fl?iy in foreign countries wag. 
ihort, his obfervations are fuch as might 

be 
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be fupplied by -a hafty view, and confift 
chiefly in comparifons of the prefent 
face of the country with the defcrip- 
tions left us by the Roman poets, from 
whom he made preparatory colleftions, 
of whicK he might have fpared the 
trouble, had he known that fuch collec- 
tions had 1)een made twice tcfore by 
Italian authors. 

The moft amufing paflage of his book 
is his account of the minute republick 
of San Marino ; of many' parts it is not 
a very fevere cenfure to fay that they 
might have been written at home. His 
elegance of language, and variegation of 
profe and verfe, however gains upon th6 
reader ; and the book, though a while 

neglefted, became in time fo much the 

favou- 
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favourite of the publick^ that before it 
was reprinted it rofe to five times its 
price. 

Whea he returned to Ei^laml (in 
ji 702), with a meannefs of appearanoe 
^ich gave tefiicnony of the difficulties 
tx> which he had been educed, he found 
iiis old patrons out of power, and 
^as therefore for a time at full leifwe 
for the cultivation of bis mind, and a 
imind iocukivated^ives ceaibn to believe 
4liat little tune was loiL 

But ihe jiemained not longnegle&ed 
4>r ufeleik The vifkory at Blenheim 
•(1704) fpread triumph wd confidence 
over the nation; and lord Godolphin 
lamenting to lord Halifax that it had 
joot been celebrated in a manner equal to 

the 
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;^e fybjc^ defir^d him to propose ic 
tisotomP better poet Halifax to)d him 
th^t there wa3 ne encouragemioat for 
genius^ that wottWeft meu were y^th 
profitably enriched with publick JRoney, 
without. (lay care to find or emp}#)r ^hpfe 
whofe si^ppearaixe^ n^ht do ho^o^ tof 
their, ^aw^itry- T^ th)S'Godolf)Wn ret- 
plied^ ii\&f,' fuqh ^b^iSes jhould ji» tim$ 
be ToOjA^i and ths^t if a n^aQ ^^ould 
.be found i:apable of the talk then .pcof 
pofedj 1^^ (hoi]ld ijpt.virant an zxq^ ^re* 
t^ompfinfe. H^tfax then named Addir 
fon; bu? req^ii;^! diat the 3>»afof9f 
IhwW aRply>te hii» w his owp |>^rf«l* 
Gpdplphtn f^nt ^he m<;0age hf ^(f^ 
Boyle, after)yirar4$ lord:Garl^n j a^ Adr 
4iifQn^. having ,mideiR«k^» \thft >w^?fo 

.B con^ 
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cbmrnimicatcd it to the Treafurer, while- 
it was yet adv^anoed iio further ^han the^ 
fimile of the Angel, und was immediate- 
ly rewarded :by fucceeding Mr. LDcke ia 
the place of CommiJJiontr of Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Ha- 
nover with lordHsdifkx; and tlie year 
after was made under-fecr-etary of- ftate, 
firft to Sir Charles* Hedges, and in a few 
moWhA'-mor^ to- 'the earl of -l^ttrfdr- 

land.' *' 

''About this fime the prevalent taftc 
for Italian operas inclined him to try 
what would be^ the eifed: of a muficat 
•Difat^fi Ml our owft* Unguage, He there- 
ftirl wot^ the opera of Rofamond, 
which, when exhibited on the fiage^ 
Was ei&er hildted br negled:e4; but, 
5 truft^ 
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truAing rhat^ thV Kf^^m W^latd - dtf feim 
moYC juftice; hre |iwM4ilied itV-J^ich-ai 
infcriptioR td tJi6 dutcheifs of Marlbo^ 
rougk ; a Fenian withoi^c ':&iil, w pre^ 
tenfions to flcill, ill poetry or literalturdL 
His dedication was therefore afl iiltfancc 
5of* fetvUe abfurdity,' to'be -exceeded dnly 
by Jdflm^ B|tme^'«'d^dka(i(^^ofni:€b«pk 
Aaacreb^ to the-Ddike. - ^ '^ ^.'liviu 

His repuiatioii^h^cl bd3»i foxnei^Aat ^stt^ 
vanced by the "fenii^Jlujfband, « comedy 
^hxdf Ste^ dtdicdited p him,'^ith k 
-cx^bfeffibn tbatlieWed to him fev^al of 
tbe ffi<Rft*fuccef«ftifcfc!epes. TotUsplay 
Addifon fupplicid a prologue. - ' ,, 

When the marquh of Wbartoo! *waa 
appointed lord lieutenant x>£ v; Irelapdy 
Addifon attended him as his fecretary ; 

B 2. and 
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and ws^ .maide keepei: of the xecords m 

BiroHuigham'tS T<)f^tx^ wit]^ a Talary of 

4ijfee Ittindred .piovukd*;^ yctu The of- 

vfiocj ims Jitde mote than nominal and 

jthe &terjsr was augmented for his accom- 

dnodatiom 

\ : . Intoceft and f ^iki^iiij flillo« li«fc i»i ^ 

private opinions..- (I^a*eo»0if.p«5fiw»l 
-dbaraAecs mo0re.{>tip4iHK€; than tka^oi 
WhMxm .tod 4<}d^ ^<soi^ld dot ^]^ 
fbeilivoqgte ftogei&ec* ' >Whartotit' wbs im« 
:pi6us^ projBigate^ Maud ftftmete^ )^nch* 

Affile ccgiii4 orf^[^4n»cf3Aftregftnli.to 

right and .wrong: iwhaiever i^;Qontr€|iQr 
.tO't]ttS)';miay be.fs^idfof Addtfonr^Hbut as 

agetol of a parfty tb^y west jmine^d* 

,•*•-"•'■--' ^ . ; . '.ii . ;. *iaA^ 
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and' how they. adju0^d their other fen* 
ttaents we cannot know.. 

Addifi>a m\x& howeyec not be too 
haftify .condemned*. It is not iteeeSkxy 
to refufe benefits from a bad man^ wheii 
At acceptance' iinplies no approbation 
0f his crimes ; nor h^* the iubordinate 
efficer any obligadon to^ examim the 
opinions or condud of thofe. under 
whom he 2&Sy except that he may not 
be made the inftrument of wickednefs.. 
It is reaibnable to fisppofe that A(£difon 
counteraiSedy as^far as he was able^ the 
malignant and blafting influence of the 
lieutenant,, and that at lead by. his in^ 
tervention fome good was done^ and. 
Home nufchief prevented*. 

B 5 When 
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-• When he wai htrpSiCXy he made a 

law to hmifelfy . as.Sinufc has recorded^ 

'never* b remit his regular fiees. in civility 

'to hxr£ri£nds: ^1 Eor^ iaid he> I may 

;^^ have a htmdsed fskads ;. ahd^ if my 

.f ^ fee' be two guineas^ I ihalL by reiicu^ 

^^ quiihihg my right lofe two hnhdrfed 

r^^'gmheaSy and noi friend gain, more thas 

A* two ; there is therefore noproportioB 

"between the good impacted and thr 

>*evilfuffered.'' 

He was in Ireland when Steele, with- 
out aiiy communicatioB of His defigA, 
b^gan the publication of the Tatleit; 
but he was not long concealed: by ia- 
. fertiag a remark on Virgil, which Ad- 
difon had given Tiim, he difcovercd him- 
felf It is indeed not eafy for any man 

r to 
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to'write upon Utf ratijrej or comc(W>n'lif€|i 
fty as 'not i:o fnakcj himf^lf known tc^ 
thofe with ii¥lK)m«.|h&. familiarly: coa^ 
verfes,. and who^]:e\.a€qu^inted withr 
his track of ftudy^ybis favourite tepioks, 
his peculiar notions>v and his habitual 
phrafes*- 

If- Steele, defired to^ write ki fecret,. he 
was not lucky ; a Angle month detected 
him.' His firfl Tatlcr was^ publiflied^ 
April 22 (1709), and Addifon's contri-- 
bution appeared May- ^i TioktH ob* 
ferves,, that- the Tatler- beg^a and 'was 
concluded- without his concun:ence«* 
This is doubtlefs literally true ;-. biattit 
work did not fuflfer much by bisuncoU'^ 
fErioufnefs of its commencement^^ or his 
2d)rence at its c^fTaticm ;* for-he cgntinued^ 

B 4 his 
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his afllftance to December 23^ and the- 
^aper flopped on January z. He did 
not diJlUngut& his pkce& by any iigna^ 
ttivi ; and I know not whether his uamd 
wai net kept fecrcty till the papers were 
toileted into volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months^^ 
fucceeded the Spectator ;^^ a feries o£ 
eflays of the fame kind, but written 
with lefs levity ji upon a more regular 
plan, and publiihed daily. Such an un* 
dertaking Ihewed the writers not to dii^ 
truft their own copioufnefl of materials- 
or facility of compofition^ and their per* 
fchiiance juftified their confidence. They 
found, however, in their progrefs, many 
tuxilferies. To attempt . a. fingle paper 
' was 
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wras no temfying labo\ft : mdfty piecet 

» ■ 

werie offered,, and maixy Were rtcevfti^ 

AddifoA. had enough of the ^^ai- o£ 
party, but Steele had at that time almoft 
nothing effe.. The Spectator, ill <Mie of 
the firflr papers> Ihewed the political 
tenets of its authors ; but a refolutioA 
was foon,' taken of courting general ap^ 
probation, by general topicksj and fub^ 
jeds on which fa&ion had produced no 
diverfityof fentimenfsj fuch as literature j 
morality, arid familiar life. To this 
pradtice they adhered with very few 
deviations. The ardour of Steele one* 
broke out in praife of Marlborough j 
and when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed td 
fome fermons a preface,, overflowing 
with: whiggifli opinions, that it might 

be 
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be read by the Queen,, it waS' reprinted^ 
ki the Speiftator. 

To teach the minuter. decencies and: 
inferior duties, », to regulate tjxe pradice 
ef daily conversation, to correS: thofe 
depravities which are rather, ridiciulous 
than criminal,,, and. remove: thofe grie 
vances which, i£ they psoduce no lading , 
.calamities, ;imprers hourly vexation, was 
firft attempted' in- Italy by. Cafa io' his 
book, of Manners y and Cajliglione in his 
Courtier^ two books yet celebrated in 
Italy (ac puritjj^ and elegance,, and 
whichi i£ they are now Icfs read, are 
negk^d only^becaufe they have efi- 
fedted that reformation whicL their aUi- 
thors intended, and their precepts now 
are no longer wanted. Their ufefulnefs 

to 
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tsi the 2^ in which th^y: w^cl writtfcir,, 
is fu£Bciently .attefied hj the'tnnflaticMvi' 
which aknofball. the naiiciDs of, Eurxifie 
wenc in hafte taobtain*. . ^ / j 

Thii fpedbs . o£ inflru^ion was coih- 
tinned^ and pechaps advanced^, by the 
French;, among. ^Jiihom La- Sruy^s 
Manneis o£ the Age^ thou^t^ a$. B0ilew 
iiemarked,. it is written without coit- 
aedionv. certainly deferves gfe'at prai% 
for livelinefs of defcription and juAnefs 
of obfervation. 

Before the Tatler and'Spedtator^. if 
the writers for the theatre are excepted^ 
England bad no matters of common 
life. No writers had yet undertaken to 
reform either the fayagenefs of negled^ 
or the impertinence of civility ; to teach 

when 
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<when ta^eak, or tabe fiiemr;; how ta 
'Vsfa&r OS how to comp^^. We wanted 
'ilfSt \M}kM totttach «s our move impor- 
tant duties> and to: {mAc o^oioas hv 
-phMofoph^ or polidck^ ; Bnt aa Ariiur 
'4tig^fUi4mmj & judge of ppoprieey^ was. 
yet wanting^ wka Ihould funrey^ the 
•trtick of dail^ coaveifation, and fcee it: 
-^om thorns< and: prickfes^. which tcaze 
'the palfer,. diough they do^ 110& weuiad 

For this purpofe nothing is fo proper 
as the frequent publication of ihort 
papers, which we read not as ftudy but 
an>ufcmenf. If the fubjedt be flight,, 
the treattfe likewife is ihort. The bufy 
mdy find time^ and the idk may find 
• parience*. . • 

This. 
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This mode of conveyiDg cheap and 
'cafy knowledge began among us in the 
Cifvil War^ when it wa« muflh the io»- 
tereft of richer pf^rcy to raife ^Qd fix th(i 
prejudices of ,the .people* At that time 
appeared Meic,uriu3 , AuIiQu^ !M^rcuriu9 
JK.ufticu£(^ ' j^nd Mer^urivis Civicus* ;It i$ 
faid that jw^^q; ^ny titjQ«gf©w:j)opulftii 
it was ilolen by the a&tag^nift^ who kf 
-ithis .j|li;atagef(> fony^^y^. his .riftlioiij to 
.^fe whp :^hI4 PPt ha^e vrec^vfd b«(|i 
-had :he.(»« :Wfpr» ithe fJ!pe»ri|n6e ,0f :» 
iifipnd.,,, JTj^ .t^paijit .of ^ tJM^ .uahappy 
.days kft ifn^ wy iiMtf /^ifure S» 
. tre^f^et vp .gffiafioMl j^lPI«a(iofi« 
:fo much were, they i}^^l^<9»d, tk^X fif. 
.<oroplf8tc :j©olicj*tip0 i^ x^ fl«h6i;e to be 

Thcfe 
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^Thefe Merciiricfs wepe^ fubceeded ♦ \>j 
L'EftraAge's ^bfervat©r, an3 thart: by 
Lcflcy*s Rcheatfafl, and perhaps hy 
dtkcrs ; bot -hit^herco n0th4ng had ^beea 
tonv^ed tdtheypeopk^ in tliis comtnor 
dious manaer, b^t e©ntFovcrfy relstting 
%b the Church or State; of which they 
Iraiight many *6 tdik, whom they could 
5O0t teach 'to judge. 

< » It lia^ been fuggefted tiwtt the Royal 
<9^iety'Wksiiifttetttedfo6ii after die Re- 
iftor&tien> to Idlven the aiteii[lk>n of the 
^Ople ipm^ ^lie diTcbhfcnt. The 
<Ts»:l^ aiid^^l^t^r liad tins timt ten- 
'^ddticy ^ Aey: Were' pubffllhed' at a timfe 
"When t^d parttes, loud^ reffiefs^ ' and 
^ic^ent^ eadh ^tk piaufible4edaradon$, 
aad each pei'lyaps without any difttn& 

termi- 
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iterminatiohof its views, were agitating 
l^e nation ; to minds heated wirti poli- 
tical conteft, they fopplied cooler and* 
more kiofFenfive refleftions^ and it it 
hid by Addifen, in a fubfequent work/ 
that they tiad a perceptible influence* 
wpon the converfation of that time, and 
taught the froliek and Ae gay to unite 
merriniCHt with decency; an efFed 
which they can never Wholly loTe, while 

p T 

they continue -to be -amerig ^ firft 
books by^hich both (exes are nudated' 
in the el6ganeies of knc^wl^dge. ^* 

The Waller and Spedator reduced, 
like Cafa, the unfettled praftice t)f daily' 
intercourfe to propriety and polite-* 
nefs ; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited 
the Cbaraflers and Manners of the Jge, 

The 
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The perfonages introduced in thcfc pju- 
pers twere not merely ide^l.; -they were 
t^en koowp^ aiid aonfpicjaovis iu various 
i^tipns. 'Of the T?itler this ia told by 
:Steele in his laft paper, and of jhe Spec- 
tator, by Pudgell in the Preface to Theor 
gbi:aftus,; a .boc^i: whiph .;44difon. has 
ceconiQiro^^df ?pd which h^. wa$ fufpec- 
tpii to lj^ye.rey)^4, :if Jte (lid sftt write 

Uf: I Of :t;fep^(pp/trmt%. whioK.mity h^ 
Ai{S>ofed to h^ .fometiip)ies fOag^b^Uf^d;,! 
^ forafitiipqB^tggrav^^irfi»e/«riftin^ 
are partly ,kw>y»^ aind .p2^%::fo«gottJqn,i, , 
t But to (fty. ^^t they :u4tfidl^e p\aM 
0$ two «or thx^, xmineo^ wiHjters^ is to 
,gjye theqibut a faiall paj^of |hcir4ue 
jpraifc ; tljejr Superadded literature and 

.criticifin, a^id. fon\€twi?5 towered far 

ahovjc 
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above their predeceflbrs, and taught, 
with great juftnefs of argument and dig- 
nity of language, the moft important 
duties and fublimc truths. 

All thefe topicks were happily varied 
with elegant fidtions and refined alle- 
gories, and illuminated with different 
changes of ftile and felicities of inven- 
tion* 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the 
charafters feigned or exhibited in the 
Speftator, the favourite of Addifon was 
Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he had 
formed a very delicate and difcriminated 
idea, which he would not fuffer to 
be violated ; and therefore when Steele 
had Ihewn him innocently picking up a 
girl in the Temple, and taking her to a 

C tavern. 
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tavern, he drew \ipon himfelf fo much 
,of his friend's, indignation, that he was 
forced to appi^afe him by a pa;omi<e of 
forbearing Sir .Roger for the tiaie to 
xome* 

The reafon which indiiced Cer- 
vam^s to bring his hero t<? the gj:aye^ 
para mi Jala nacio Don ^ixote^^ y,yx> par{^, 
£l^ made Addifon declare^ with an uncjue 
veh^m<:nceof expreffioij, that hpwoiild 
kill Sir Roger.; being of opinion thap 
tl}ey were born for pne another, a^d that 
any other hand would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether- Acjdifoa. 
ever filled up his original delineatioa. 
He dcfcrlbes. his Knight as having his 
imagination, fqmevvhat warped; but qf 
this perveriign hf has- made, ve^y little 

jufeu 
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:life. The irregularities in Sif .Roger's 
condnft, feem aot fo.much the effefts 
of a mind deviating from the ^eateri 
■track of life, by the perpetual preffure 
'of fome overwhelming idea, as of habi- 
tual rufticity:, and that negligence which 
.lolitary grandeur naturjiUy generates. 

:The .variable weather ot the mind. 

< ■ 

the. flying vapours. of incipient madnefa^ 
•which from time to time cl'oud reafoii', 
without, eclipfing it, it requires fo much 
nicety to -exhibit, that Addifon feems 
to have been deterred from profecuting 
riisown'defign. 

To Sir .Roger, who, as a country gen- 
tleman, appears to be a Tory, or, as it 
is gently exprefled, an adherent to the 
.landed intereft, is oppofed Sir' Andrew 

:.Ca Free- 
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» * 

Freeport, a new man, a wealthy mer- 
chant, zealous fpr the moneyed intereft, 
and a Whig. Of this contrariety of 
opinions, it is probable more confe- 
quences were at firfl: intended than could 
be produced, when the refolution was 
taken to exclude party from the paper. 
Sir Andrew does but little, and that 
little feems not to have pleafed Addifon, 
who, when he difmifled him from the 
club, changed his opinions. Steele had 
made him, in the true fpirit of unfeeling 
commerce, declare that he would not 
build an hofpital for idle people ; but at 
lafl: he buys land, fettles in the country, 
and builds not a manufadtory, but an 
hofpital for twelve- old hufbandmen, 
for men with whom a merchant, has 

little 
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little acquaintance, and whom he com- 
monly confiders with little kindnefs. 

Of eflays thus elegant, thus inftruc- 
tive, and thus coihmodioufly diftributed, 
it is natural to fuppofe the approbation 
general and the fale numerous. I once 
heard it obferved, that the fale may be 
calculated by the produft of the tax^ 
related in the laft number to produce 
more than twenty pounds a week, and 
therefore flated at one and twenty 
pounds, or three pounds ten ihillings 
a day : this, at a half-penny a paper, 
will give fixteen hundred and eighty for 
the daily number. 

This fale is not great ; yet this, if 
Swift be credited, was likely to grow 
lefs ; for he declares that the Speftator, 

C 3 whom 
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ivhom he ridicules for his endlefs men^ 

» 

tion of the fair f ex y had before his reccfs 
vvearied bis readers. 

The nex| year ( 1 71 3), in which C^to 
came upon the ftage, was thegrand climac- 
t^j-icjc of Addifon's reput^-ion. Upon the 
death of Cato, he had, ^s is faid, planned 
9 tragedy in the time of his travels^, 
and had fpr feveraV years the four firft 
^^§ finiihed, which were Ihewn to fuch 
as were Ukely to fpread their admira- 
tion. Th^y were f^cn by Pope, and by 
fibber ; who relates that Steele, when 
he tooJt back the copy, told him, in the * 
defpicable cant of literary modefty, that,- 
\yh^teYer fpirit his friend had fli^wn. in 
the compofition, hfi doubted whetbei? 
Ije would have Cfivrage fu.fgcient tjo e?^ 

pofe 
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pofe it to the cenfure of a Britilh au-^ 
dience.- 

The tim€ however was now come 
when thofe who affefted to think liberty 
in danger,. afFedted likewife to think that 
a ftage-play might preferve it : and Ad- 
difon was importuned, in the name of the* 
tutelary deities of Britain, to fliew his 
courage and his zeal by finishing his 
dcfign. 

To refume his work he feemed per- 
vcrfely and unaccountably unwilling ; dnd 
by a requeft, which perhaps he wifhcJ 
to be denied,, defired Mr. Hughes to 
add a fifth ad. Hughes fuppofed him fe- 
rious ; and,, undertaking the fupplement,. 
brought in a few daj's fome fcenes for 
his examination; but he had in the 

C 4 mean. 
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mean time gone to work himfelf, and 
produced half an ad:, which he after- 
wards completed, but with brevity irre- 

* 

gularly difproportionate to the foregoing 
parts; like a tafk performed with re- 
luAance, and hurried to its concluiion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cata 
was made publiek by any change of the 
author's purpofe; for Dennis charged 
him with raifing prejudices in his own 
favour by falfe pofitions of preparatory 
criticifm, and. with ^^j/Sm;/^ the town by 
contra^didting in the Spedtator the efta- 
bliftied rule of poetical juflice, becaufe 
his own hero, with all his virtues, waa 
to fall before a tyrant. The fad: is ccr* 
tain ; the motives we muft gueis. 

Addi. 
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Addifon was, I believe, fufficiently 
difpofed to bar all avenues againft all 
danger. When Pope brought him the 
prologue, which is properly accommo- 
dated to the play, "there were thefe 
words, BriionSy arife^ be worth like this 
approved I meaning nothing more than, 
Britons eredt and exalt yourfelves to the 
approbation, of publick virtue. Addifort 
was frighted left he Ihould be thought 
a promoter of infurreftion, and the line 
was liquidated to Britons, attend. 

Now, heavily in clouds ^ came on the day, 
the great J the important day^ when Addifon 
^ was to ftand the hazard of the theatre. 
That there might, however, be left as 
little to hazard as was poflible, on the 
laft night Steele, as himfelf .relates, un* 

derxook 
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dertook to pack an audience. This, 
fays Pope *, had been tried for the firft 
time in favour of the Dillfefl: Mother ; 
and was now,, with more efficacy,, prac- 
tifed for CatOT 

The danger was foon over. The 
whole nation was at that time on fire 
with faftion. The Whigs applauded 
^very line in which Liberty was men- 
tioned, as a fatire on the Tories ; and the" 
Tories echoed every clap, to fliew that 
the fatire was unfelc The ftory of Bo-^ 
lingbroke is well known.- He called. 
Booth to his box, and gave him fifty 
guineas for defending the caufc of Li*- 
berty fo well ag^nft a perpet\aal dictator*- 
The Whigs, fays. Pope, d^figniafecond^ 






prefent,. 
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grefent, when they can accompany it^ 
with as good a fentence. ^ 

The play^.fupported thus by the emu*- 
lation of fadiious praife, was a(Sted night: 
after night for a longer time than, t 
believe, the publiek had allowed to any 
drama before; and the author,, as Mrs*- 
Porter related,, wandered through the 
whole exhibition behind- the foenes with« 
reftlefs and unapp^fable folicitude- 

When it was printed, notice was given \ 
that the Queen would bepleafed if it 
was dedicated to her ; . but as be had de-^- 
figned tlmt compUmentelfewh&re^ he founds 
himfelf obliged, fays Tickell, ky bis duty: 
on the cm handy and his honour on the' 
other J to-- find- k into the^ world wiibotti. 
any dedication.^ 

3 Human 
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Human happinefs has always its abate- 
ments; the bright.^ft fun-fliine of fuc- 
cefs is not without a cloud. No fooner 
wasCato offered to the reader than it 
was attacked by the acute malignity of 
Dennis, with all the violence of angry 
criticifm. Dennis, though equally zea- 
lous, and probably by his temper more 
furious than Addifon, for what they 
called liberty, and, though a flatterer of 
the Whig miniflry, could not fit quiet at 
a fuccefsful play ; but was eager to tell 
friends and enemies, that they had mif- 
placed their admirations. The world 
was too ftubborn for infljudion; with 
the fate of the cenfurer of Corneille's 
Cid, his animadverfions Ihewed his anger 

5 with- 
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without efFed:, and Cato continued to be 
praifed. 

Pope had now an opportunity of 
courting the friendlhip of Addifon, by 
vilifying his old enemy, and could give 
refentment its full pky wthout appear- 
ing to revenge himfelf. He therefore 
pubiilhed a Narrative of the Madnefs of 
John Dennis ; a performance which left 
the objed:ions to the play in their full 
force, and therefore difcovered more 
defire of vexing the critick than of de- 
fending the poet. 

Addifon, who was no ftranger to the 
world, probably faw the felfiftinefs of 
Pope's friendlhip; and, refolving that 
he Ihould have the confequences of his 
ofEcioufnefs to himfelf, informed Dennis 

by 
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.by Steele, that he was fonry for the itv- 
fult ; and that whenever he fliould think 
fit to anfwer his remarks., he would do 
it in a manner to which nothing could 
Be objedted. 

The greateft weaknefs of the play 15 

in the fccnes of love, which are faii by 

J^ope * to have been added to the origi- 

inai plan- upon a fubfequerit review, in 

*compliance with the popular practice of 

tthe ftage. Such an* authority it is hard 

?to rejedt; yet the Love is fo intimately 

.mingled with the whole adtion, that it 

cannot eafily be thought extrinfick and 

adventitious.; for if it were taken 

away, what would be left ? or how were 

ithe four adts filled in the firft draught ? 

* Spencc. ' 

At 
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At the publication the wits feeitied 
proud to pay their attendance with^en* 
comiaftick verfes. The beft are from 
an unknown hand, which will perhaps 
lofe fomewhat of their praife when the 
author is known to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. - It was 
cenfured as a party-play by a Scholar of 
Oxford^ and defended in a favourable 
examination by Dr, Sewel. It was' 
tranilated by Salvini into Italian, and 
afted at Florence ; and by the Jefuits o£ 
St. Omer's' into Latin, and played by 
their pupils. Of this verfion a copy 
was fent to Mr. Addifon : it is to be 
wilhed that it could be found, for the 
fake of comparing theif verfioH of the 
foliloquy with that of Bland, * 

C 8 - A tra* 



. ^ tragedy was written oa the fame 
fuhpeft by Dcs Champs, a French poet, 
yhich was. tranila ted, with aclriticifm 
oa the Englifli play. But the tranflator 
and the critick are now forgotten* 

Dennis lived on unanfweted, and 
therefore little read : Addifon knew the 
policy of literature, too well to make 
his enemy important, by drawing the 
attention of the publick uport' a criti- 
cifm, which, though fometixnes intem- 
perate, was often irrefragable, 

. While Cato was upon the ftage, ano-. 
tjier daily paper called the Guardian^ 
was pubiiihed by Steele. - To this Addi- 
fon gave great afl^ftance, whether occa— 
iUcmally or by previous engagement i& 
not known, ^ 

•I The 
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The character of Guardian was too 
narrow and too ferious : it might pro- 
perly enough admit both the duties 
aad the decencies of life, but feemed 
not to include literary fpeculations, and 
was in fome degree violated by merri- 
ment and burlefque. What had the 
Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs 
of tall or of little men, with nefts of 
ants, or with Strada's prolufions ? 

Of this paper nothing is neceflary to 
be faid, but that it found many contri.- 
butors, and that it .was a continuation 
of the Spedtator, with the fame ele- 
gance, and the fame variety, till fome 
unlucky fparkle from a Tory paper fct 
Steele's politicks on fire, and wit at 

once blazed into fadtion. He was foon 

• « 
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too hot for neutrkl topibks^ arfd quitted 
th&Guardian to write x\it Engtijhman. 

The papers ibf Addifon are markM in 
the^ Speftator by one* of the letters' in 
the name of Gioy aritf- in the Guardian 
by a hand ; whether it tvajf, as Tickell 
pretends to think, that he wasunwilling 
to Ufurp the praife of others, or as Steele 
with far greater likelihood infinuates, 
that he could not withourdifcontent im- 
parr to others any of his^own, I have 
heard that his avidity did not fatisfy it- 
felf with the air of ' renown, but that 
with great eagernefs he laid hold on his 
proportion of the profits. 

'Many of thefe papers were written 
with powers truly comick, with nice 
. tiifcrimination of charaders, and accu* 
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rate obfervation of natural or accidental 
deviations from propriety; but it was 
not fuppofed that he had tried a comedy 
on the ftage, till Steele, after his death, 
declared him the author of the Drum- 
mer i this however he did not. know 
to be true by any cogent tcftimony ; for 
when Addifon put ^he play into bis 
hands, he only told him it was th? work 
of a Gentleman in the Company ; and when 
it was received, as is confefled. with 
cold difapprobation, he was probably 
lefs willing to claim it. Tickell omitted 
it in his coUedion ; but the teftimony 
of Steele, and the total filence of any 
other claimant, has determined the pub- 
lick to affign it to Addifon, and it is 
now primed with his other poetry," 

D z Steele 
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■ * • ^ 

St^le corned xkt^t)rummcr to the ptay-i 
houfe, and afterwards to th^ prefs, and 
fold the ropy for 'fifty guineas. " 

To the opmion o^ Steele may be 
added the* prbo? liippliefd by the play 
itfeff, of which the charafters ate ^uch 
as Addifdn would haire 'delineated, and 
th^ tendency fuch as Addifon would 
have promoted. 'That it Ihould* have 

been' ill receiv^ "Would raife wonder, 

• . • • 

did we not daily fee the caprirfotis dif- 
tribution of theatrical praife. 

He was not all* this time ah hidiifFe- 
tent fpeftator of publick aiFctirs. * He 
wrote, as different exigences required 
'(in 1707), Tthe prefent ^tate of the tVar, 
and the Neceffity of an Augmentation; 
Which^ howeverjudicious^ being written 

on 



on temporary toj>icks>. ^hd. exhibiting 
BO peculiar powers, has /naturally^ funlj. 
by ifa own weight- into negleiSrl This- 
cannot bcfaid.of the few papers-enti* 
tied The Whig. Examiner , in wHich is ex- 
hibited all the force of gay malevolence 
and humorous fatire^ Of this paper, . 
which jiift appeared and expired, Swift 
remarks, with exultation,, that i/ is ncnv 
down among the dead men. He might 
well rejoice at the deathiof that which; 
he could not have killed- Every reader 
of every party^ fince perfbnal malice is 
paft, and the papers which once in- 
flamed the nation are read only as 
efiuiions of wit, muft wilh for more of 
xk^WbijgExamners ; for on no occafion. 
was the genius of Addifon more vigo^ 

D 3 roufly 
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rouily exerted^ and on none did the fu- 
pcriority of his wit more evidently ap- 
pear. HisTrial of Count Tariff'y written 
to expofe the Treaty of Commerce with 
France^ lived no longer than the quef- 
tion that produced it* 

Not long afterwards an attempt was 
made to revive the SpeSator^ at a time 
indeed by no means favourable to litera- 
ture^ when the fucceiSon of a new fa- 
mily to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, difcord, and confufion; and 
cither the turbulence of the times or the 
fatiety of the readers put a flop to the 
publication, after an experiment of eigh* 
ty numbers, which were afterwards col- 
leded into an eighth volume, perhaps 
more valuable than any one of thofe that 

went 
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went before it : Addifon produced more 
than a fourth part^ and the other contri- 
butors are by no means unworthy of 
appearing as his afTociates. The time 
that had paffed during the fufpeiifion of 
the SpeffatoKy- though it had not lelSened 
his power of humour, feems to^have 
increafed his difpofition to ferioufnefs ; 
the proportion of his religious to his 
comick papersr is greater than. in. the 
former feries. . . 

The SpeSator^ from its recommenrco 
ment, was publiflied only three times 
a week, .and: no difcriminative marks 
were added to the papers. To Addifon 
Tickell has afcribed twenty-three '^; 

* Numb. S56. 557; 558. '559. ,561.-562, 565. 
567. 568. 569. 571. 574. 57S--S79' 580- 58^. 
583. 584, 585, 590. 592. 598. 600. 
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The SpeBator had many contributors ; 
and Steele^ whdfe negligaice kept him 
always in a hurry, when it was his turn 
to furnifti a paper, called loudly for the 
Letters, of which Addifon, wlutfe ma-* 
terials were more, made little ufc; 
having recourfe to iketches and hints,, 
the product of his former ftudies, which 
he now reviewed and completed : among 
thefe are named by Tickeli the EJfays on 
W7/, thofe on the Vleafures of the Ima^ 
gination, and the Criticifm on Milton. 

When the Houfe of Hanover took pof- 
fcjIHon of the throne, it was reafonable 
to expeft that the zeal of Addifon would 
be fuitably rewarded. Before the sirri- 
val of king George he was made fecre- 
tary to the regency, and was required 
2 by 
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by his pffice to fend notice to Hahover 
thati the Queen was dead^ arid fbat the 
thitme was racant. To do this tvould 
not have been difficult ta any nian but 
AddifoD^ who was fo overwhelmed witfc 
the greatnefs of the event, and fo dif* 
traced by choice of expreffion, that the 
lords, who could not wait for the nke^ 
ties of criticifm, called Mr. South- 
well, a derk in the houfe, and ordered 
him to difpatch the meffage, Southwell' 
readily told what was neceflary, in the 
common ftile of bufinefs, and valued 
himfelf upon having done what was too- 
hard for Addifon. 

He was better qualified for the Free^ 
bolder y a paper which he publilhed twice 
a week, from Dec. 23, 17 15, to the 

middle 
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middle of the next year. This was un- 
dertaken in defence of the efiabliflied 
government, fometimes with argument, 
fometimes with mirth. In argument he 
had many equals ; but his humour was 
lingular and matchlefs. Bigotry itfelf 
muft be delighted with the Tory Fox- 
hunter. 

There are however fome fbrokes lefs 
elegant, and lefs decent ; fuch .as the 
Pretender's Journal, in which one topick 
of ridicule is his poverty. This mode 
of abufe had been employed by Milton 
againft king Charles II. 

— — Jacobsei 
Centum exulantis vifcera MarfupH regis. 

And 
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And Oldmixon delights to tell of fomc 
alderman of London^ that he had more * 
money than the exiled princes ; but that 
which might be expe<fted from Milton's 
favagenefs, or Oldmixon's meannefs, was 
not fuitable to the delicacy of Addi- 
fbn. 

Steele thought the humour of the 
Freeholder too nice and gentle for fuch 
noify times ; and is reported to have 
faid that the miniftry made ufe of a lute, 
when they ftiould have called for a 
trumpet. 

This year * he married the countefs 
dowager of Warwick, whom he had fo- 
licited by a very long and anxious court- 
Ihip, perhaps with behaviour not very 

* Auguft 2, i7i6, 

unlike 
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unlike that of Sir Roger fto::Im diBaih^ 
ful mdq^'y and wb-o. It am* i^fraid, di-- 
verted herfelf often. by plaj^ii^.with hi* 
pafJion. He*,i$ feid to,haVe fii*ft kfeowR. 
her by becoinJiDg tiit6r tQ b^r fon-f-. 
« He formed/*' ftid Tpi\6>n^.« the de- 
** fign of getting that lady, from the 
^ time when he was fkft reeQmmended 
*^ into the family.'* In wfcat part of 
his life he obtained tfec: recommenda- 
tion, or bow long, and in what manner 
he lived in the family, I know not. His 
advances at firft were certainly timo- 
rous, but grew bolder as his reputation. 
and influence increafed ; till at lafl: the 
lady was perfuaded to m^rry him, on 
terms much like thofe on which a 

■ f Spence. 

Turkilh 
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'TurkHh prindsfs is efpoiried^ to whom 

- « » • • • 

the Sultan is reported to 'pronounce, 
** Daughter, I give thee this mail for 
** thy Have.'* The* marriage, if uncoti-i 
tradided' rejport can be credited, made 
no addition to his hapj^ineffs ; it heither 
found them'tibf made them' equal. She 
always remembered her dwn rank, and 
thought heribif entitfed'tb treat wirh 

T 

very little cererrlony *th^ tutor of her 
fon» ' Rowe^*^ batlad of the Defpmrfng 
Shepherd fs'Yald t6 hivfe^'feeen Written, 
eithet 'iSefere or ' ^ter' ftiarriage, * upon 
this memdnible pair ; uiid it is Certain 
that Addifbn has left behind him no eh- 
couragemerit for ambitious love. 

^ r - 

Th^'year after (17 17), he rofe to his 
iigteft elevation, being made fecretary 

of 
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of ilate. For this employment he 
might be juftly fuppofed qualified by 
long pradice of bufinefs, and by his re- 
gular afcent through other offices ; but 
expe&ation is often difappointed ; it is 
univerfally confefled that he was un- 
equal to the duties of his place. In the 
houfe of commons he could not fpeak, 
and thejefore was ufelefs to the defepcc 
of the government. In the office^ fays 
Pope*, he could not iffue an. order 
without doling his time in queft of fine 
exprefiions* What he gained in rank^ 
be lofl in credit; and, findmg by expe- 
rience his own inability, was forced to 
folicit his difmiflion, with, a penfioa 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His 

* Spence* 
. 4 friends 
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friends palliated this relinquifliment, of 
which both friends and enemies knew 
the true reafon, with an account of de- 
clining *hea4th, and the neceffity of re-- 
cefs and quiet. 

He now retumefd td his vocation, and 
began to plan literary occupations for 
his future life. He purpofed a tragedy 
on the death of Socrates; a ftory of 
which, as Tickell* remarks, the bafis is 
narrow, and to which I know not how 
love could have been appended. "There 
would however have been no want either 
of virtue in the fentiments,* or elegance 
in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a de- 
fence of the Chrijlian Religioriy of which 
part was publiihed after his death ; and 

he 
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fei? de%u^d tP have ^jade a new poeti-; 
cal verfion of thePfakns-. . 

Ttefe pious conipofitions Pope un- 
puted * to a felfifti motive, upon the 
credit, as he owns, of Tonfon; who 
having quarrelled with Addifon, and 
not lovipg him, faid, that, wheiji he laid 
•down the Secretary's office, he intended 
to take orjdets, and obtain a bifliopricfc ; 
for^ faijl he, / always tl>oi^ht him a priefi 
ill his heart. 

Tl^at Pope fliould have thought thj^ 
conje^ure . pf Tonfon worth ^emeip.- 
biiaQQe ris a proof, but indeed fo far as 
I have found, the only; proof, that \ft 
retained -fome malignity from their an- 
cient rivalry. Tonfon pretended but ta 

* Spencc. 

guefs 
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guels k^ no other mortal ever fufpeftcd 
it; and Pope might have refle<fted, that' 
a man who had beoi fecretary of ftate, 
in the miniilry of Sunderland^ knew a 
nearer way to a biflioprick thati by 
defending Religion, or tranflating the . 
Pfalms. 

It is related that he had once a defign 
to make an Englifli Didionary, and that 
he confidered Dr. Tillotfon as the writer • 
of higheft authority. There was fbr*-^ 
merly fent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk • 
of the Leatherfellers Coitipany, vitbQ. 
was eminent for curiofity and litera- 
ture, a coUedtioh of examples feleded 
from Tilldtfon's works,. a« Locker 
faid, by Addifom It caiTje too date. 
to be of ufe, fo I infpeflied it but 

E flight- 
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il^htly^ and remember tt indiftitidtiy, 
I thought the paffiiges too Ifaorti 

. Addifon however xEd not conclude hh 
life 'in^eaceful ifaidies; but relap&d^ 
iv^ien he was near ibB end^ to a polidcai 

quefiion. 

It fo happened that (17 18-19) a 
•controverfy was agitated^ with great ve- 
hemence^ between thofe friends of long 
continuance, Addiibn and Steele. It may 
be afked, in the language of Homer^ 
what power or what caufe could fet them 
at variance. The fubjed of their. dis- 
pute was of great importance* The earl 
of Sunderland propofed an $& called 
the Peerage Bill^ by which the number 
<jf peers ihould be fixed^ and the king . 
rtftrained fr^m any ne^v creation of 

nobi« 



-••« 
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itobilttyj unlefs whea an old family 
ftould ;be cxtind. To this the lords 
.would naturallf .agree ; and the king, 
.who was yet little acquamted with his 
-own prerogative, and, as is now well 
known^ almoft indifferent to the poflef- 
fions of the Croi;^ had been perfuaded 
to confent. The only difficulty was 
•found among the commonsi, wiio were 
jiot likely to approve the perpetual ex** 
•clufion of themfelves and their pofterity* 
The bill therefore was eagerly oppofed^ 
.and among others by Sir Robert Wal* 
pole^ whofe fpeech was publiihed« 

The lords mi^t think their dignity 
. dimioiihed by improper advancements^ 
and particul^ly by the introduAion of 
twelve new peers atj>nce^ to produce a 

'*£ z i ma- 
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majority of Tories in the laft reign ; an: 
a(3: of authority violent enough, yet 
certainly legal, and by no means to be 
compared with that contempt of nati<mal 
right, with which fomc time afterwards, 
by the inftigation of Whiggifrp, the 
cotnmixis^ chofen by the people for 
three years, chofe themfelves for feven* 
But, whatever might be the difpofition 
of the lords, the people had no wiih to 
increafe their power. The tendency 
of the bill, as Steele obferved io a let^ 
ter to the earl of Oxford^ was to intro* 
duce an Ariftocracy, for a majority in the 
houfeof lords, foiimited, would have 
been defpotick and irrefiftible* 

To prevent this fubverfion of the za^ 

cient eftftbliihment, Steele, whofe pen 

t • readily 



readily feconded his political paffions, 
endeavoured to alarm the nation by a 
pamphlet called the Plebeian ^^ Co this 
an anfwer was publiihed by Addifon uni- 
der the titk of the Old Whigy. in which 
it is not difcovered that Steele was then 
known to be the advocate for the com- 
mons* Steele replied by a fecond Ple^ 
beian ; and, whether by ignorance or by 
courtcfy, confined himfelf to hisqucf" 
lion, without any perfonal notice of his 
opponent. Nothing hitherto was Cjon>. 
nutted againft the laws of friendfliip, or 
proprieties of decency; bxst controyer- 
tiib cannot long retain their kindnefs 
for each other,* The Old Whig anfwercd 
the Plebeian^ and could not forbear fome 
contempt oif Vxitlt Dicky y whofe trade it 

E 3 was 
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was to write pampbkts. Dicky How- 
ever did not lofe his fettled veneration 
for his friend; but contented himfelf 
with quoting fome Hnes of Cato^ which* 
were at once dete&ion and reproof*. 
The bill was laid afide during that feP 
lion, and Addifon died before rtie next, 
in which its commitment was rejeded. 
by two hundred fixty-five to one hun-- 
dred feventy-feven. 

Every reader furely muft regret that 
thefc two illuftrious friends, after to- 
many years paft in confidence and en- 
dearment, in unity of intereffj conFoti 
mity of opinion, and fellowlhip of ftudy, 
ihoiild finally part in acrimonious Of^po^ 
fitiom Such a controverfy was BelRhA 
plufquafn chile y as Lucan cxprefles-iti 
• ' ^' ^' Why 
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Why could not fadion find other advo«- 
<at^? But^ among the unceitamties' 
cf the hunum ft;atey> we are doomed to» 
numljer the inftability of friendlhip^ 

Of this difpute I have little knowledge 
but fromthc Biograpkia Britannica.' The 
Old Whig is not inferted in Addifon's 
works^ nor is it mentioned by Tickell 
in his Life ;. why it .was omitted the bio*^ 
graphers doubtlcfs give the true reafon ;, 
the fa£)^ was too recent, and thofe who 
had been heated in the contention were 
not yet cool* 

The neceflity of complying with? 
times^and of fparing perfon^^is the great 
impediment of biography, Hiftory may 
be formed from permanent monvunents^ 
and records;, but Lives can^ only be 

E 4 writ- 
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written from pcrfonal knowledge^ which 
is growing every day lefs, and in a ihort 
time is loft for ever. What is known 
can.feldom be immediately told ; and 
when it might be told, it is no longer 
known. The delicate features of the 
jnihd, the nice difcriminations of cha* 
xafter, and the minute peculiarities of 
condud:, are fpon obliterated^ and it is 
furely better that caprice, obftinacy^ 
frolick, and folly, however they might 
delight in the defcription, Ihould be 
filently forgotten, than that, by wanton 
merriment and unfeafonable detection, a 
fang Ihpuld be given to a widow, a daugh- 
ter, a brother, or a friend. As the pro- 
cefs of thefe narratives is now bringing 
me among my contemporaries, I begin 

to 
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to feel myfclf walking upon ajhes under 
which the fire is not ^tinguijhedy and 
coming to the time of which it will be 
proper rather to fay nothing that isfalfe, 
than all that is true. 

The end of this ufeful life was now 
approaching. — Addifon had for fome 
time been oppreffed by Ihortnefs of 
breath, which was now aggravated by a 
dropfy ; and, finding his danger preffing, 
he prepared to die conformably to his 
own precepts and profefiions. 

During this lingering decay, he fent, 
as Pope relates *, a meffage by the earl 
of Warwick to Mr. Gay, defiring to fee 
him : Gay, who had not vifited him for 
fome time before, obeyed the fummons, 

* Spence. 

and 



amd found hitnfelf received with greftC 
kiodnefs, Th^purpofe for which the 
interview had been folicited was then, 
difcovered ; Addifon told himj that he 
had injured him; but that,, if he reco- 
vered^ he would recompenfe him-r What 
the injury was he did * not explain, nor 
did Gay ever know ; but fuppofed that 
fome preferment deiigned for him had 
by Addifon^s intervention been, with^ 
held. 

Lord Warwick was^ a young man of 
very irregular life,, and perhaps of leofe 
opinions. Addifon,. for whom he did 
not want refped,. had very diligently 
endeavoured to- reclaim, him; but his> 
arguments and expoAuiation$ had no e£> 
fe£t; one experiment, however, re- 
. ^ mained 



mained- to be tried. When he found 
Kis life near its end, he dlreded tHe 
young lofd to*be called ; and when he 
defired^ with great tendemefs, to hear 
his laft'injund^ons^.told \i\myl have fent 
for you that you may fee bow a GbriJUan 
can die. MHtat eflfedt this awful fcene 
had on the earl iknow not; he died 
himfelf in a Ihort time.- * 

In Tickell's excellent Elegy on his 
friend are thefe lines t- 

He taught tis how to live; and. Oh! 
too high 

The price of knowledge, taught ui^ 
how to die,- 
In which he alludes to tKi^ moving in*- 
terview,.as he told Dr^Toung, towliom 
he related it^ 

Having 
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Having given dire&ion^ -. to Mr. 
Tickell for the publication of his works^ 
and dedicated them on his death-bed to 
bis friend Mr. Craggs^ he died June 17^ 
1 719, at HoUand-houfe, leaving no child 
but a daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a fufficient tefti- 
mony, that the refentment of party has 
tranfmitted no charge of any crime. 
He was not one of thofe who are praifed 
only after death ; for his merit was (6 
Jo generally acknowledged, that Swift, 
having obferved that his eledlion palled 
without a conteft, adds, that if he had 
j^ropofed himfelf for king he would 
iiardly have been refufed. 
, His zeal for his party did. not extin- 
guiih his kindnefs for the merit of his 

oppo- 
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opponents : wKen he was iecretary in 
Ireland^ he refu£ed tx> intaennit his ac* 
quaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits^ or external manners, 
nothing is fo often mentioned as that- 
timorous *or Mh^n tacitiirnity, which his 
friends called modefty by 000 mild a 
name. Steele mentions with great ten-p 
demefs, *^ that remarkable baflifuloefs^. 
^^ which is a cloak tfiat hides and muffles 
" merit;'* and tells us, that ** his abili* 
" ties were covered only . by modefty, 
'^ which doubles the beauties which are 
*' feen, and gives credit and efteem to 
" all that are oonceakd." ; Chefterfiejd 
affirms, that '^ Addifon was the tQoft 
*' timorous and aukward man that ho 
*^ ev^i: fav^r." And Addifon, fp^aking of 

his 
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Urn omiAcBcitnec m coaver fatbn^ nfe^ 

^to fay odhimSsii, {tba(> with tefpedt it& 

intelle£bual wealth^'^^hec^ilid^is^ bills 

S^ for a thdu&nd^poQQd(9 tboug^ behad 

^>^ not a guinea iniiis pocket*'' 

• That -he wanted current xoki for 

ttdiiy payment^ and by that want was 

-often .x>bftrud:ed and diftreHed; that 

:kc was r opprefled by an improper and 

H.«ingraceful timidity^ every tcftimony 

i^eoncurs topmve^ but Chefterfield's re<^ 

iptefentatioQ is. doubtlefe xhyperbolicah 

"IH^at misn t:annot be fqppofed very un-^ 

Expert in the.arts of iccmverfation and 

^ra^c^ of ' lifev who^ withoitt fortune 

t^ allianc^^ by his ufcSolii^ • and dex« 

f terify^ btisamd ^retary of Aate ; and 

who died it ^drty-feve^i after having not 

tonlv 



only .flood ilong in the higheft rank of 
wit and literature, but filled one of* the 
moft important offices! of fi:dte« 

The tirae in which he lived had re?a*' ' 
ion to lamcat his obffinacjr-of filence;'* 
^* for he was/' fays Steele, *^ above all ' 
** men in that talent c&14ed huniour, * 
^ and enjoyed it in fuch perfedion, tffat 
^* I have often refleiled, after a nigHt - 
^* fpent with him apart -from aU the 
world, that I had had ,^e pleafure of 
convecfing with an intimate acquain-^ 
*^ tance of Terence and Catullus, who- 
*' had all their wit and nature,- heigh- 
** tened with -buiiiour more exquifitc* 
^^ and delightful than^ any othj^r man- 
*^cvcr poffeffed*** This is the fondnefs^ 
of a frieiid ; kt us hear what is told.us 

by 
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by a rival. ^* Addifbn's converfation *, 
fays Pope, " had fomething in it more 
^^ charming than I have found in any 
**.other man. But this was only when 
•*• familiar : before ftrangers, or perhaps 
**:a fingle ftranger, he preferved his 
**idignity by a ftifF filence,". 

This modefty was by no means incon- 
fiftent with a very high opinion of his 
own rperit. He demanded to be the 
firA name in modern wit; and, with 
Steele to echo hiin, ufed to depreciate 
Dry den, whom Pope and Congreve de- 
fended againft them -f. There i^ no 
reafon to doubt that he fuffered too 
much, pain from the prevalence of 
Pope's poetical reputation; nor is it 

* Spencc. t Tonfon and Spcncc. 

with^ 
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without flrong reaibn fufpe&ed that by 
ibme dtfingenuous afts be endeayourcd 
to obflruA ic : Pope was not the ooly 
man whom he infidipufly injured^ though 
the only man of whom he could be afraid« 
His own powers were iuch as might 
have fadsfied him with confcious excels 
knee. Of very extenfive kammg he 
has indeed given no proofs. He feems 
to have had fmall acquaintance with, the 
Iciences, and to have read little except 
Latin and French ; but of the Latin poets 
his Dialogues on MedaU ihew that he 
had perufed the works with great dili* 
gefice and &ilK The abundance of 
his own mind left him Uttle need of 
adventitious fentimcnts ; his wit always 
could fugged what the occafion de- 

F manded. 
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itaanded. He had read wkh critical 
eyes the important volume of human 
fife, and knew the heart of man from 
the depths of Itratagem to the furface 
of zfk&ztiotL 

What he knew he could eafily cpm- 
Hiunicate. *• This," fays Steele, ^^ was 
<* particular in this writer, that, when 
^* he had taken his lefolution, or made 
*^ his plan for what he defigned to 
*i* wxite, he would walk about a room, 
<* and diftate it into' language witji- as 
** inudi freedom arid eafe as any one 
"could write it. down, and attend' to 
*^ the coherence and grammar pf whajt 
^* hje diftated," • 

* ■ ■ • » 
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Pope *, who can be lefs Aifpedted of 
favouring his memory, declares that he 
wrote very fluently, but was flow and 
fcrupulous in correifting; that many of 
his Spedtators were writt-en very fafl:, 
and fent immediately to the prefs ; and 
that it feemed to be for his advantage 
not to have time for much revifaL 

He would alt-er," fays Pope, ^' any 

thing to p)eafe his friends, before 
" publication ; but would not retouch 
" his pieces afterwards : and I believfe 
^^ hot one word in Cato, to which I 
" made an abjedtion, was fuffered to 
« ftand." 

. The laft line of Cato is Pope% having 
been originally written 

* Spencc, 
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And^Oh:! 'twas dib that ended Cato*s 
life- 
Pope might have made more obje&ions* 
to the fix concluding lines* In the 
iirlt couplet the words from hence are 
improper ; and the fecond line is taken 
from Drydcn's VirgiL Of the next 
couplet^ the £rA verfe being included 
in the fecond^ is therefore ufelefs ; smd 
m the third D\fcord is made to produce 
Strife. 

Of the courfe of Addifim's famiKar 
day*, before his marriage^ Pope has 
given a detaiL He had in the houfe wath 
him Budgell, and perhaps PhUips. His 
chief companions were Steele^ Budgell, 
Philips, Carey, Bsarenant, and colonel 
Brett« With jone or other of theieiie al- 

* Spcncc* 
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ways breakfafled^ He iludied all morno 
ing; thea dated at a taveriv. and went 
afteirwards to ButtonV . 

Button bad been a fervant in. the 
countefs of Warwick's famiLy9,whoy.un» 
der the patronage of AddifcHi^ kept a 
cofiee-houfe on the &uth*fide of IR^uiTeU 
ftreet^ about two doofs from Covent* 
gacden^ Here it was that the wits of': 
that time ufed to aiTemble. It is^^ faid^ 
that when Addifon had fufiered any 
vexation from' the countefs,. he with- 
drew the company from Button's houfe. 
From the cofiee-houfe he went again 
tO' a tavern, where he often fat .late^ 
and di^nk too* much wme« In the 
bottle,, difcontent feeks for comfort^ 
cowardice for courage, and bafhfulnefs 

F 3 for 
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for confidence. It is not unlikely that 
Addifon was firft feduced to exc6fs by 
the manumiffion which he obtained from 
the fervile timidity of his fober hours. 
He that feels oppreffion from theprefence 
of thafe to whom he knows himfelf fu- 
perior^ will: defire. to fet loofc his powers 
of converfation ; and who^ that evep 
a&ed fuccour from Bacchus^ was able 
to preferve himfelf /rom being enflaved 
by his au^dliary ?^ 

- Among thofe friend's it was that Ad- 
difon difplayed the elegance of his col- 
loquial accomplilhments,- which may 
^afily be fuppofcd fuch as Pope repre- 
fcnts them. The remark of Mande- 
ville, who, when he had paflbd an 
evening in his company^ declared that 

he 
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Be vvsis a parfon in a tye-wig, can de-' 
traft little from his character ; he was 
always referved- to llrangers, and war 
not incited to uncommon freedom by a 
charafter like that of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowledge of his 
familiar manners, the intervention* of 
iixty years has now debarred us. Steele 
once promifed Congreve and the puB- 
lick a complete defcription of his cha- 
radler ; but the promifes of authors are 
like the vows of lovers. Steele thought 
no more on his defign, or thought on it 
with anxiety that at laft difgufted hfm, 
and left his friend in ^ the hands " of 
TickeU. 

¥ 

His works will fupply feme* informa- 
tion^ It appears from his variouls pic- 

F 4 tures 
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tures of the world^ that^ with all his 
baihfulnefs^ he. had converfed with many 
diftind clafics of men, had furveyed 
their ways with very diligent obfer* 
ration^ and marked with great acute* 
nefs the efie&s of different modes of 
life. He was a man in whofe prefence 
nothing repreheniible was out of dan* 
gqr; quick in difcerning whatever 
was wrong or ridiculous^ and not 
unwilling to expofe it. There arCj fays 
Steele^ in bis writings many oblique 
firokes upon fame of the witiiefi men of the 
age. His delight was more to excite 
merriment than deteftation^ and he de- 
tedts follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from his 
books^ of his moral charader^ nothing 

will 
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will be found but purity and excellence^ 
Knowledge of mankind imleed^ kfs ex« 
tenfive than that of Addifon> wiU fl^w 
that to write and to lire are very diffe* 
rent. Many who praife virtue, do no 
more than praife iu Yet it is reaibnable 
to believe that Addifon'is profeffions and 
pradice were at no great variance^ iince, 
amidft that &otm of faction in which 
moft of his life was pafied^ though his 
ftation made him confpicuous>. and his 
srdivity made him formidable, the cha-^ 
ra&er given him by hb friends was neveR 
contradided by his enemies: of thofe^ 
with whom intereft or opinion united 
him^ he had not only the efteem but th« 
kindnefs; and of others^ whom the 
violence of oppofition drove againft 

* him. 



nrm, though he might lofe the love, he 
f et^ined the reverence. 
^' It is joftlf obferved by Tickelt, that 
he employed wit on the fide of virtue 
and religion. * He Hot only made ' the 
proper ufe of wit hinlfelf, but t^tight it 
to othersr; and from his time it has been 
generally fubfervient to 'the caufe of 
reafon and of truth. He has diffipated 

f 

the prejxidice that had king codhefted* 
gaiety with vice, and eafinefs of manners 
with laxity of principles. He has re- 
ftored virtue to its dignity, and taught 
innocence 'not to be alhamed.. This is 
an elevatitm* of' literary churader,. ahove 
all Greeks above ^ all Roman fame. No" 
greater felicity can genius attain than 
that of havmg piirifitd intelleftuar plea- 

fure,. 
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fure, feparated mirth from indecency^ 

and wir from licentioafnefi ; of having 
taught a fucceflion of writers to bring. 
elegance and gaiety tothe aid of goodnefs ;. 
and, if I may ufe expreflions yet more 
awful, of having turned many to righteouf'^ 
ncfs. 




ADDISON, in his life, and for fomc 
rime afterwards-, was confidered by the 
greater part of readers as fupremely 
excelling both in poetry and criticifm'. 
Part of his^ reputation may be probably 
afcribed to the advancement of his for- 
tune; ivhen, as Swift obfervQS, he be- 

. came 
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came a ftatefman^ and faw poets wait^ 
ing at his tevee^ it Is no wonder that 
praife was accumulated upon him- 
Much likewife may be more honourably 
afcribed to his perfonal charadier; he 
who^ if he had claimed it^ might have 
obtained the diade^i, was not likely ta 
be denied the laurel- 
But time quickly puts an end to ar- 
tificial and accidental fame^ andAddi- 
fon is to pafs through futurity proteded 
only by his genius.^ Every name which 
kindnefs or intereft once raifed too high^. 
is in danger^ left the next age Ihould, by 
the vengeance of critieifm^ fink it ia 
the fame proportion. A great writer ha? 
lately ftiled him an indiffirent poet^ 
and a w^rje critkk. 

His 
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His poetry is firft to be confidered ; 
of which it muft be confefied that it has 
not often thofe felicities of didion which 
jgive luflre to fentiments^ or that vi« 
gour of ifntiment that animates dic- 
tion: there is little of ardour, vehe* 
mence, or traofport ; there is very rare« 
ly the awfukiefs of grandeur^ Aod not- 
very oftea the fpkndour of el^ance. 
He thinksjuilly; but he tlii&ks faintly. 
This is his general chsM&er, to which 
:doubtiefs many fingle paflages will fur* 
iiiih exceptions. 

Yet if he feldom reaches fupremc 
excellence, he rarely finks into dulne/s, 
:and is ftill mere rarely entangled in ab- 
furdity. He did not truft his powers 
•enough to be negligent. There is in 

moft 
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raoft of his Gotopofitions a calranefs aad 
•equability, deliberaie and cautious, fooae- 
times with little that -delights, but {d- 

dom with any thing that offends* 

« 

Of this kind ieem to be his poems 
to Dryden, to Somers, and t© the King. 
His ode on St.. Cecilia has been imitated 
by Pope,^ and has fpm^thing in it of 
Pryden*s vigour. Of his Account .©f 
the Englifli Poets, he ufed to fpeak as 
a foiir Mng * ; but it is not worfe than 
his jufual ftraio. He has faid, not very 
judicioufly, in his chara(3:er of Waller: 
Thy verfe could ihew ev*<n Cnamwdrs 

innocence, 
■ And compliment the ftorms that bore 

himhedce.: 

^ Spence. ... . / 
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O ! liad thy Mufc not come an age 

too foon. 
But feen great Naffau on the Britifh 

throne. 
How had his triumpli glitteiM k thy 

page.— 
What is this but to fay that he who cpuld: 
compliment Cromwell had been the pro- 
per poet for . king William ? Addifpn. 
however never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been, al- 
ways praifed, ..but ,has never been 
praifed beyond its merit. It is moriC- 
correft, ,with l^fs appearance of labour, 
and more elegant, with lefs ambition of, 
omameat, than any other of his poems^ 
There is however one broken metaphor,* 
of which notice may proper Ij^ be taken r 
3 ■ __ Fir" 
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Fir'd with that name — 
I bridle in my ftruggling Muic with 

pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobler 
ftrain. 
To bridle a- godde/s is no very delicate 
idea ; but why mult Ihe be bridled f be- 
caufe Ihe longs to launch; an aft which was 
never hindered by a bridle : and whkher 
will fhe launch ? into a nobler Jrain. She 
is b die fifll line a hcrje, in the fecond a 
boat ; and the care of the poet is to keep 
his horfe or his boat ixom Jinpng. 

The next compofition is the far-* 
famed Campaign, which Dr, Warton 
has termed a Gazette in Rhyme, with 
harlhnefs not often ufed by the gbod« 
nature of his criticifm. Before a cen« 
Z fure 
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fure fo fevere is admitted, let us confider 
that War is a frequent fubjedt of Poetry, 
and then enquire who has defcribed it 
with more juflnefs and force. Many 
of our own writers tried theii* powers 
upon this year of viftory, yet Addifon's 
is confeffedly the bell performance ; his 
poem is the work of a man not blinded 
by the duft of learning : his images are not 
borrowed merely from books. The fu- 
periority which he confers upon his hero 
is nor perfonal prowefs, and mighty 
bone^ but deliberate intrepidity, a calm 
command of his paffions, and the power 
of confulting his own mind in the midfl 
of danger. The rcjcdtion and contempt 
of fidtion is rational and manly. 

It may be oblerved that the lafl: line is 
imirated by Pope; 

G Miirl- 
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Marlborough's exploits appear divineljr 
bright — 

Rais'd of themfelves, their genuine 

charms they boaft, 
And thofe that paint them trueft, 

praife them mofl. 

This Pope had in his thoughts, but 
not knowing how to ufe what was not 
his own, he fpoiled the thought when he 
had borrowed it : 
The well-fung woes Ihall foothe my 

ghoft; 
He beft can paint them who Ihall 
feel the'm moft. 

Martial exploits may be painted i per- 
haps woes may h^ painted; but they are 
furely not painted by being well-fung : it 

is 
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h not «afy te pakit in fong, or to fing in 
coiour^ 

No paflagc in the Campaign has been 
more often mentioned than the fimile 
of the Angela which is f^id in the Tatler 
to be cne ef the nohleji thoughts that 
ever entered into the heart cf many and 
is therefore worthy of attentive confi- 
deration* Let it be feft enquffed whe- 
ther it be at lad a fimile, A poetical 
fimile is the difcovery of likenefs be- 
tween two a(Sions, in their genei*al na- 
ture diffimilar, or of caufes terminating 
by difierent operations in fome refem- 
blance of effed. But the mention of 
another like confequence from a like 
caufe, or of a like performance by a like 
agency, is not a fimile, but an excmpli- 

G 2 fication. 
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excellent as the lines approach from 
greater diftance : an exen>plifie3tfion may 
be confidered as two patrallel lines which 
run on together without approximation^ 
never far feparated, and never joined* 

Marlborough is fo like the angel in 
the poen>>. that the aftion of both is al- 
moft the fame, and performed by both 
in the iame manner- Marlborough 
teaches the battle to rage ; the angel di* 
redls the Jlomi : Marlborough i& unmoved 
in peaceful thought i the angel is. calm 
andftrene: Marlborough ^n^ unmoved 
arnidjt the Jhockof hoJls% the angel rides 
calm in the *wh.rlwind^ The lines on 
Marlborough are juft and noble; but 
the fimile gives almoil the lame images- 
a fecond time. 

7 But 
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But perhaps this thought, though 
hardly a fimile, was remote from vulgar 
conceptions, and required great labour 
of refearch, or dexterity of application. 
Of this. Dr. Madden, a name v;hich 
Ireland ought to honour, once gave me 
his opinion. If I had fet^ faid he, ten 
fchool-boys to write on the battle of Blen- 
Jieim, and eight had brought me the 
Angela IJlould not have been furprifed. 

The opera of Rofamond, though it is 
feldom mentioned, is one of the firft of 
Addifon's compofitions. I'he fubjed: is 
well-chofen, the fidtion is pleafing, and 
the praife of Marborough, for which the 
fcene gives an opportunity, is, what per- 
haps every human excellence mufl be., 
the produA of good-luck improved by 

G 4 genius. 
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genius. The thoughts are fometimes 
great, and fometimes tender ^ the verfi- 
fication is eafj^' and gay. There is doubt- 
lefs fome advantage in the fhortnefs of 
the lines, which there is little tempta- 
tion to load with expletive epithets. 
The dialogue feenis commonly better 
than the fongs. The two comick cha- 
rafters of Sir Trufty and Grideline, 
though of no great value, are yet fuch as 
the poet intended, SirTrufty's account 
of the death of Rofamond is, I think, 
too grofly abfurd. The whole drama 
is airy and elegant ; engaging in its pro- 
cefs, and pleafing in its conelufion. If 
Addifon had cultivated the lighter parts 
of poetry, he would probably have ex- 
celled* 

The 
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The tragedy of Cato, which, contra-* 
rily to the rule obferved in feledting the 
works- of other poets, has by the weight 
of its charadter forced its way into this 
coUeftion, is unqueftionably the nobleft 
production of Addifon's genius. Of a 
work fo much read, it is difficult to 
fay any thing new. About things on 
which the publick thinks long, it com- 
monly attains to thuik right; and of 
CatQ it has been not unjuftly determined, 
that it is rather a poem in dialogue than 
a drama, rather a fucceffion of juft fen- 
timents in elegant language than a repre- 
fentation of natural affed:ions, or of any 
ftate probable or poflible in human life.. 
Nothing here exciters or ajfwages emotion ; 
here is no magical pozver of raifing phan-^ 

tajlick 
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taJiUk terror or wild anxiety. The events 
are expefted without folicitude, and arc 
Temembered without joy or forrow. Of 
the agents we have no care : we confi-» 
der not what they are doing, or what 
they are fuffering; we wifli only to know 
what they have to fay* Cato is a being 
above our folicitude ; a man of whom 
the gods take care, and whom we leave 
to their care with heedlefs confidence. 
To the reft neither gods nor men can 
have much attention; for there is not 
one amongft them that ftrongly attrafts 
-either affci^ion or efteem. But they are 
made the vehicles of fuch fentiments 
and fuch expreffion, that there is fcarcc- 
3y a fcene in the pJay which the reader 

does 
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does not wVfh to imprefs upon his me- 
mory. 

When Cato was fhewn to Pope*, '' 
he advifed the author to print it, with- 
out any theatrical exhibition, fuppofing 
that it would be read more favourably 
than heard. Addifon declared himfelf 
of the fame opinion ; but urged the im-^ 
portunity of his friends for its ap- 
pearance on the ftage. The emulation 
of parties made it fuccefsful beyond 
expedtation, and its fuecefs has intro- 
duced or confirmed among us the ufe of 
dialogue too declamatory, of unaffefting 
elegance, and chill phildfophy*. 

The univerfality of applaufe, however 
it might quell the cenfure of common 

* Speace. 

mar- 
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mortals, had no other effed than to 
harden Dennis in fixed diflike ; but his 
diflike was not merely, capricious. He 
found and fhewed many faults : he 
ihewed them indeed with anger, but he 
found them with acutenefs, fuch as 
ought to refcue his criticifm. from obli- 
vion; though, at laft, it will have no 
other life than it derives from the work 
which it endeavours to opprefs. 

Why he pays no regard to the opi- 
nion of the audience, he gives his 
reafon, by remarking, that 

^^ A deference is to be paid to a ge- 
" neral applaufe, when it appears that 
^* that applaufe is natural and fponta- 
*5 neous ; but that little regard is to be 
" had to it, when it is afFedted and arti- 

" nclal. 
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" ficiil. Of all the tragedies which in 
" his memO' y have had vafl and vlo- 
^' lent runs, not one has been excellent, 
" few have been tolerable, nioft have 
" been fcandalous. When a poet writes 
a tragedy, who knows he has judge- 
ment, and who feels he has genius, 
" that poet' prefumes upon his own 
" merit, and fcorns to make a cabah 
" That people come cdoHy to the re- 
" prefentation of fuch a tragedy, with- 
" out any vibrent expectation, or delu- 
** five imagination, or invincible pre- 
" poffeflion -; that fuch an audience is 
" liable to receive the impreflions which 

- • • • * 

"the poem 'fliall naturally make in 
" them, and to judge by their own rea- 
*' fon and their own judgements, and 

'' that 
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** that reafoii and judgement are calm 
" and ferene, not formed by nature to 
*^ make profelytes, and to controul and 
** lord it over the imaginations of others 
" But that when an author writes a 
*^ tragedy, who knows he has neither 
genius nor judgement, he has re- 
courfe to the making a party, and 
^^ eaideavours to make up in induliiy 
^* what is wanting in talent, and to fup- 
*^ ply by poetical craft the abfehcc of 
*^ poetical art ; that fuch an author is 
^^ humbly contented to raife men's pat- 
" fions by. a. plot without .doors, fince 
^* he defpairs of doing it by that which 
'^ he brings upon the ftage. That party 
*' and paffion, and prepofleiEon, are 
<^ clamorous and tumultuous things, 

"and 
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'^ and fo much the more clamorous and 
" tumultuous by how much the more 
^* erroneous : that they doniineer and 
*' tyrannize over the imaginations of 
" perfons who want judgement, and 
*^ fometimes too of thofe who have it ; 
^* and, like a jficrce outrageous torrent, 
*^ bear down all appaftrionhefbre them.'*^ 

He then condemns the negledt of 
poetical juftice ; which is always one of 
his favourite principles. 

*^ 'Tis certainly the duty of every 
*^ tragick poet, by the exaft diftribu- 
tion of poetical juflicc, to. imitate the 
Divine Difpenfation, and to inculcate 
a particular Providence. 'Tis true^ 
indeed, upon the ftage of the worlds 

^' the 
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^' the . wicked fometinies profper, and 
^^ the guiltlefs fuffer. But that is per- 
*^ mitted by the Governor of the world, 
^^ to ihcw^ from the attribute of his in- 
*^ finite juftice, that there is a compen- 
*^ fat ion' in futurity, to prove the im- 
" mortality of the human foul, and the 
*^ certainty of future rewards and pu- 
*^ nifhments. But the poetical perfons 
." in tragedy exift no Ipnger than the 
*^ reading, or the reprefentation ; the 
" whole extent of their entity is cir- 
cumfcribed by thofe; and therefore, 
during that reading or reprefentation, 
^* according to their merits or demerits, 
^ they mull be punilhed or rewarded. 
" If this is not done, there is no im- 
^ partial diftribution of poetical juftice. 



it 
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♦^ no inftrudtive kAure of a particular 
** Providence, and no imitation ^ the 
*' Divine Difpenfation* And yet the 
^' author of this tragedy does not only 
*^ run counter % tfcis, in tlie fate of his 
^ principal chara6ter ; but fevcry where, 
^ throughout it, makes virtue fuffer and 
vice triumph : for not only Cato is 
vanquilhed by Cafar, but the treache- 
ry and perfidioufnefs of Syphax pre- 
vails over the hdaeft fimplicity and 
^* the credulity of Juba ,♦ and the fly 
** fubtkty and diffi(nulation of Porrius 
" over the generous frankncfs and open- 
*' heartednefs- of Mfardus,'* 

Whatever ple.afure- thepc may be in 
ftemg crimes pwnMied and. virtue ' re- 
warded, yet, fince wickedri6f$ often pro- 

H - fpers 
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Ipcrs* in real life, the poet is certainly 
at liberty to give it profperity on the 
•ftage. For if poetry has an imitation 
of reality, how are its laws broken by 
exhibiting tbe world ^ its true form i 
The ftage may fometimes gratify our 
wilhes; but, if it be truly the mirror ^ 
Jife,it ought to Aew U5 fometimes what 
we are to exped:. 

•Dennis objects to the charadters that 
thcy;are not natural, or reafonable; but 
as heroes and heroines are not beings 
that are ifeen every day, it is hard to 
find upon what principles their conduA 
ihall be tried. It is, however, not ufeleft 
to confider what he fays of the manner 
in which Cato tceeives the account of 
<his fon's death. 

. a **Nor 
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^^ Nor is the grief of Cato, in the 
f* fourth ad, one jot more in nature 
" than that of his fon and Lucia in the 
*^ third. Cato receives the news of his 
*^ fon's death not only with dry eyes, 
" but with a fort of fatisfaftion ; and 
*^ in the fame page Iheds tears for the 
^* calamity of his country, and does 
^* the fame thing in the next page upon 
** the bare appreheniion of the danger 
" of his friends. Now, fince the love 
** of one's country is the love' of one's 
** countrymen, as I have ihewn upon 
*^ another occafion, I defire to aik thefe 
'* queftions : of all our countrymen, 
** which do we love moft, thofe whom 
" we know, or thofe whom we know 
^^ not ? And of thofe whom we know, 

Hz *' which 
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*^ which do we. cherifh moft, our ftrioiids 
*^ or our enemies ? And of our friends, 
" which are the deareft tjo us, thofe who 
*^ are related to us, or tkofe ^yho arc 
^' not ? And of all our relations, for 
^^ which have we moft tendernefs, for 
" tliofe who arc near to us, or for thofe 
^^ who are remote ? And of our near re- 
<^ lations, which are the ncareft, and con- 
*^ fequently the deareft to us, our off- 
l^^ fpring or others ? Our offspring, moft 
;V certainly; as Nature, or in other words 

V 

** Providence, has wifely contrived for 
^^ the prefervation of mankind. Now, 
" does it not follow, from what has been 
^^ laid, tliat for a man to receive the 
, '* news of his fon's death vvkh djry cyes^ 
^^ and to weep at the fame time for the 

*^ cala- 



ti 
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^^:catep>ities 'o( hik country, is a wre(?che<l 
^^ ^^gftastion, and a niiferable' inconfil*- 

tency ? Is not that, in plain Englifh,. 
.^.recei^fe with dry eyes the news of 
*' the deaths of thofe.for whofe fake 
"our country is a nano^ fo dear to lis,. 
^ and at the fame time to Ihed tears for 
*^ thofe ; for whofe fakes our country ii 
^^ not a name fo deaf to us V^ 

But this formidable affailant is leaft 
refiftible when he attacks the probabi-- 
lity of the adion, and the rcafonable-- 
nefs of the plan. Every critical reader" 
mufl remark, that Addifon has,, with 
a fefupUlofity almoft unexampled on the 
Englilh ftage, confined himfelf in time 
to a fingle day, and in place to rigorous ^ 
uhity^. The fccne never* changes, andi 

H 3 the 
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the whole aftion of the play pafles in 
the great hall of Cato-s houfe at Utica.' 
Much therefore is done in the hall, for 
which any other place had been more 
fit ; and this impropriety affords Dennis 
many hints of merriment, and opportu- 
nities of triumph. The paffage is long ; 
but as fuch difquifitions are not com- 
mon, and the objedions are ikilfoUy 
formed and vigoroufly urged, thofe who 
delight in critical controverfy will not 
think it tedious. 

^^ Upon the departure of Fortius, 
" Sempronius makes but one foliloquy, 
*' and immediately in comes Syphax, 
'^ and then the two politicians are at it 
f' immediately. They lay their heads 
" together, with then: fnuff-boxes in 

" their 
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^ theiif h^dsy as Mr. Bays has it, and* 
*^ league it away ;^ But in the midft of 
" that wife fceiie, Sypbait fcems to give 
** a feafonable caution to Sempronius- ^ ' 

** Syph. But is it true, Sempronius^, 
*^ that your fenate 
" Is caird together? Gods T thou mufl 

<f be cautious,, 
'* Cato has piercing eyes; 

** There is a great deal of caution fliewn' 
" indeed, in. meeting in a governor's 
" own hall to carry, on their plot againft 
** him.. Whatever opinion they have of 
** his eyes,. I fuppofe they had none of 
** his ears, or they would never hav^ 
** talked at this foolifti rate fo near : 

— "■ Gods ! thou.mufl be cautious. . 

H 4, "Oh I 
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^ Oh I; yesj, vcjry caMtipus ir for i( C^t^ 
*« ihopld pyerbear y|ou, and turn you oiT 
« for politicians, Caefar wowld neves 
^<. take you ;^ jno, Cstfar w.ould never take 
^^ you. 

" When Cato, A6t IL turns the fena- 
" tors out of the ball^ upon pretence 9f 
*^ acquainting Juba with the refult of 
** their debates, he appears to. me. to 4o- 
*^ a thing which is neither reafonable 
*^ nor civil. Juba might certainly have- 
*' better been made acquainted with the 
" refult of that debate in fome private 
^* apartment of the palace.. But the 
^' poet was driven upon this abfurdity 
^^ to make way for anodier; and that is,, 
«' to give Juba an opportunity to de- 
*^ mandMarcia of her father.. But thie 
7 " quar*- 
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^' quarrel ^d rage of Jub^ and Syphax> 
" in the fame Adt, the inye(^ves of Sy^ 
*^ phax againft the Romans and Cato ; 
** the advice that he gives Juba, in her 
^^ father's h?dl, to hear away Marcia by 
^^ force ; * and his brutal apd clamoraug 
rage upon his rcfufal> 9ni at a time 
vsrhen Cato was fcarce out of fight, 
^uid perhaps not out of bearing ; at 
leafl^ fomp of his gu^irds oc dome£- 
^^ ticks iiwft neceffarily be fuppofed to^ 
•* be within hearing ) is a thing that i«» 
" fa far from being probable, i;hat it i^ ' 
" hardly pofliblc^ 

*' Sempronius, in the fecond Adt,. 
** comes back once more in the fame 
*^ morning to the governor's hall,, to* 
** carry on die confpiracy with Syphax. 

^^ againft 
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againft the governor, his country, anJ: 
his family : which isfa ftupid, that it 

* 

^^'is below thie wifdom of the O— ^s, 
** the Mac*s, and the Teague's ; even 
*' Euftace Commins hitnfelf would ne- 
*^ ver hslve'gcfeie to Juftice-hall, to have 
** confpifed ' ajgainflr the government. If 
^^ ofEctrs at Portfmouth ihouid lay their 
^ heads together, in otder to the carry- 
'^^ingoiFJ" — G — 's niece or daughter, 
*^ would they meet in J^ — G*— 's hallj 
** to carry on* that confpiracy ? There 
^ would bcno neceffity for their mcet- 
*' ing there, at leaft till they came- to 
^^ the' execution of their plot, becaufe 
*^ there would be other places to meet 
^^ in. There would be no probability 
'* that they fliould mefet there, becaufe 

" there 
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** there would be places^ more private 
*^ and" moire' commodious. Now there 
•* ought to be nothing in a tragical* 
** adioti ' Brut what is neceflary or pro- 
^' bable, ' 

^^ But treafon is not the only thing 
^that is carried on in this hall : that 
** and love, and philofophy, take their 
turns in it,, without any manner of 
necfeffity or probability, occafioned by 

" the aftion, as duly and as regularly, 

■i 

** without interrupting one another, as 

■ 

'* if there were a triple league between 
*^ them, and a mutual agreement that 
** each fhould give place to and make 
^^ way for the other, in a due and or* 
^* derly fuccefHon. 






i€ 
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^^ We come now to the third Adt^ 
^^ Sempronius, in this Aft, comes into 
'^ the governor's hall, witjh the leadecs 
^^ of the mutiny ; but as foon as Csito is* 
^* gone, Sempronius, who but juft be^ 
^^ fore had aftcd like an uqparalleled 
*^ knave, difcovers himfelf^ like an egr€»- 
^^ gious fool, to be an accompliqc in the 
'^ confplracy. 

^' Semp* Know, villains, when fuch 
*^ paltry ilaves prefume 
^' To mix in treafon, if the plot fucceeds, 
*^ They^re thrown neglefted by ; but if 
" it fails, 

r t 

" They're lure to die like dogs, as you 

** fliall do. 
*^ Here, take thefe factious monflers, 
■ ** drag them forth 

« To 
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^* To fudden death.— 

^^'Tis tnie, indeed, the fecond leader 
" fays, there are none there but friends : 
" but is that poffible at fuch a jund:ure? 
•* Can a parcel of rogues attempt to 
affaffinate the governor of a town of 
war, in* his own houfe, in mid-day, 
** and after they are difcovered and de- 
*^ feated ? Can there be none near them 
" but friends ? Is it not plain from thefe 
•' words of Sempronius, 

- 4 

" Here, take thefe fafiious monftcrg, 

• . • • • 

^^ drag them forth 
^^ To fudden death. — . . , 

^^ and from the entrance of the guards 
^^ upon the word of commaod,. that 
^' thoCe. guards were ^mthia iear^AotF 

*« Behold 
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A 

^^ Behold Sempronius then palpably dif- 
" covered. How comes it to pafs, then, 
" that, inflead of being hanged up with 
*^ the-reft, he remains fecure in the go- 
*^ vernor's hall, and there carries on his 
^ conspiracy againft the government, the 
« third time in .the fame day, with his 
*^ old comrade Syphax ? who enters at 
** the fame time that the guards are 
carrying away the leaders, big with 
the news of the defeat of Sempronius i 
though where he had his intelligence 
<' fo foon is difficult to imagine. And 
** now the reader may expeft a very ex- 
** traordinary fcene : there is not abun* 
^^ dance of fpirit indeed, nor a great 
'^ deal of pajQion, but there is wifdom 
^ more than enough to fupply alldefe&s. 
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•<« Sypb. Our -firft defiga, my friend., 

*^ has prov'd abortive j . 
'^^ Still there remains an after-game tq 

^' play-: 
•^^ My troops are mounted, their Numi- 

** dian Heeds 
•^' SnufFup the winds, and long to fcour 

'" the defart.: 
*^Xet but Semproriius lead us in out 

"flight, 
'^^ We'll force the gate, where Marcus 

^^keeps'his guard, 
f * And hew down all that would oppofe 

"ourpaflage; ' 

^^ A day will bring us into Cafar's camp^ 

Semp. GonfufioiU I have fail'd of 
half my.purpofe; 
Marcia, the char^niing Marcia's left 

'^behind. "Well! 
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** Well ! hvK though he tells us the 
^^ half-purpofe that he has felled of, he 
^' does not tell us the half thdt he has 
*^ carried. But what does he mean hy 

** Marcia, the charming Marcia's left 
« behind ? 

9 

^' He is now in her own houfe ; and we 
f ^ have neit]aer feen her nor heard of her 
*^ any where elfe fince the play began* 
f^ But now let us hear Syphax : 

^« What hinders then, but. that thou 

^^ find hei; out^ 
*' And hurry her away by manly force ? 

^* But what does oM Syphax mean by 

r 

«^' findin^'her ou^ ? They talk as ir^e 

«* were as hard-to be fqu^wt as a hare in 

* • 

*« a ftofty rtiorning. 

" ' .... ^^ Semp. 
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" Semp. But how to gain admiflion ? 

" Oh ! Ihe is found out then, it feems. 

** But how to gain admiflion ? for 

*^ accefs 
" Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her 

" brothers, 

" But, raillery apart, why accefs to Juba? 
" For he was owned and received as a 
" lover neither by the father nor by the 
" daughter. Well ! but let that pafs. 
*' Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain 
*' immediately; and, being aNumidian, 
'^ abounding in wiles, fupplies him with 
*' a llratagem for admiflion, that^ I 
*' believe, is a non-parcille : 

*' Sypb. Thou Ihalt have Juba's drefs, 
*^ and Juba's guards; 

I « The 
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^' The doors will open^ when Numidia's 

*^ prince 
*' Seems to appear before them. 

^* Sempronius is, it feems,' to pafs for 

*^ Juba in full day at Cato's houfe, where 

^* they were both fo very well known, by 

** having Juba's drefs and his guards : 

*• as if one of the marflials of France 

*^ could pafs for the duke of Bavaria, 

" at noon-day, at Verfailles, by having 

*^ his drefs and liveries. But how does 

Syphax pretend to help Sempronius 

to young Juba's drefs ? Does he ferve 

*- him in a double capacity, as general 

*^ and mafter of his wardrobe ? But why 

^* juba's guards ? For the devil of any 

^* guards has Juba appeared with yet. 

** Well ! though this is a mighty poli- 

4 *^ tick 
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« tick invention, yet, niethinks, they 
might have done without it : for, fince 
the advice that Syphax gave toSem- 



u 
<i 

** pronius was, 

" To hurry her away by manly force. 






a 



<i 



in my opinion, ^ the Ihorteft and like- 
lieft way of coming at the lady was 
by demolifliing, inftead of putting on 
an impertinent difguife to circumvent 
two or three flaves* But Sempronius, 
** it feems, is of another opinion. He 
" extols to the fkies the invention of 
** old Syphax : 

^* Sempr. Heavens ! what a thought 
** was there ! 

*« Now I appeal to the reader, if I have 
*' not been as good as my word. Did I 

I 1 ** not 
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*' not tell him, that I would lay befoi^ 
*^ him a very wife fcene ? 

^* But now kt us lay before the 
*' reader that part of the fccnery of the 
^^ Fourth Aft,' which may Ihew the ab- 
*' iurdities which the author has run 
*^ into, through the bdifcrect obfer- 
** vance of the Unity of Place* I do not 
^^ remember that Ariftotle has faid any 
^' thing exprefly concerning the Unity 
*' of Place- 'Tis true, implicitly he has 
^^ faid enough in the rules which he has 
" laid down for the Chorus. For, by 
^^ making the Chorus an eflential part 
*' of Tragedy, and by bringing it on the 
*^ ftage immediately after the opening 
** of the fcene, and retaining it there 

till the very catallrophe, he has fo de- 
I *' termined 
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^ termined and fixed the place of ac- 
** tion, that k was impoflible for an au- 
*^ thor on the Grecian ftage to break 
*' through that unity* I am of opinion 
'* that if a modern tragic poet can prc- 
** ferve the unity of place, without de- 
" ftroying the probability of the inci- 
** dents, 'tis always beft for him to do 
** it, becaufe by the prefervation of that 
*' unity, as we have taken notice above, 
** he adds grace, and clcannefs,. and 
'* comelinefs, to the reprefentation. But 
" fince there are no exprefs rules about , 
** it, arM we are under no compulfion 
*^ to keep it, fince we have no Chorus 
** as-4:he Grecian poet had ; if it cannot 
*' be preferved^ without rendering the 
greater part of the incidents unr«a- 
* 1 3 ** fonable 



u 
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** fonablc and abfurd, and perhaps fome- 
" times monftrous, 'tis certainly better 
•• to break iu 

" Now comes bully Scmproniiis, co- 
* mically accoutred and equipped with 
^' his Numidian drefs and his Numtdian 
•• guards. Let the reader attend to him 
** with all his ears ; for the words of the 
** wife are precious : 

*' Sempn The deer is lodgM, IVe 
" tracked her to her covert. 

" Now I would fain know why this 
^* deer is faid to be lodged, face we 
" have not heard one word, fince the 
•* play began, of her being at all out of 
•* harbour : and if wc conlider the dif- 
'' courfe with which fhe and Lucia begin 

^the 
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" the A&, we have reafon to believe that 
" they had hardly been talking of fuch 
*' matters in the ftreet. However, to 
pleafure Sempronius, let us fuppofe, 
for once, that the deer is lodged : 



it 



'* The deer is lodgM, IVe tracked her to ' 
*' her coverts 

'* If he had feen her in the open field, - 
•* what occafion had he to track her, 
" when he had fo many Num;dian dogs 
^^ at his heels, which, with one halloo, 
" he might have fet upon her haunches? 
** If he did not fee her in the open field, 
" how could he poffibly track her ? If 
** he had feeii her in the flreet, why did 
*' he not fet upon her in the flreet, fince 

* 

** through the ftreet flxe muft be carried 

1 4 "at 
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' at laft ? Now here, inftead of having 
' his thoughts upon his bufinefs, and 
^ upon the prefent danger; inftead of 

* meditating and contriving how he fliall 
' pafs with his miftrefs through the 
' fouthern gate, where her brother Mar- 
' cus is upon the guard, and ^yhere,flle 

* would certainly prove an impediment 
' to him, which is the Roman word for 
^ the baggage; inftead of doing this, 

* Sempronius is entertaining himfelf 

* with whimfies : 

^^ Sempr. How will the young Numi- 

^* dian rave to fee 

'* His miftrefs loft ? If aught could glad 

^^ my foul, 

*^ Beyond th' enjoyment of fo bright a 

^* prize^ 

<^ Twould 
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« 'Twould be to torture that young gay 

*^ Barbarian. 
*^ But hark ! what noife ? Death to my 

*^ hopes, 'tis he, 
** 'Tis Juba*s felf ! There is but one way 

« left ! 
** He muft be murder d, and a paffage 

" cut 
** Thro' thofe his guards. 

" Pray, what are thofe his guards ? I 
thought at prefent, that Juba's guards 
had been Sempronius's tools, and had 
been dangling after his heels. 

* 

But now let us fum up all thefe ab- 
** furdlties together. Sempronius goes 

< 

** at noon-day, in Juba's clothes, and 
** with Juba's guards, to Cato*s palace, 
** in order to pafs for Juba, in a place 

*^ where 
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** where they were both fb very well 
** known : he meets Juba there, and re- 
" folves to murder him with his own 
'* guards. Upon the guards appearing 
" a little baihful, he threatens them : 

" Ha ! Daftards, do you tremble 1 
*^ Or ad: like men, or by yon azure 
^^ heav'n ! 

^* But the guards flill remaining reftivc, 
" Sempronius himfelf attacks Juba, while 
" each of the guards is reprefenting Mr. 
*' Spedator's fign of the Gaper, awed, 
*^ it feems, and terrified by Sempronius's 
*^ threats. Juba kills Sempronius, and 
" takes his own army prifoners, and 
** carries them in triumph away to Cato* 
*^ Now I would fain know, if any part 

"of 
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^ of Mr. Bays's tr^edy is fo full of ab- 

* furdity as this ? 

" Upon hearing the claih of fwords^ 
^ Lucia and Marcia come in. The 
^ queflion is, why no men come ia 

* upon hearing the noife of fwords in 
' the governor's hall ? Where was the 
' governor himfelf ? Where were his 

* guards ? Where were his fervants > 
' Such an attempt as this, fo near the 
^ perfon of a governor of a place of war^ 
^ was enough to alarm the whole gar- 
^ rifon : and yet^ for almoft half aa 
^ hour after Sempronius was killed, we 
^ find none of thofe appear, who were: 
^ the likelieft in the world to be alarmed ;, 
^ and the Boife of fwords is made to 

* draw only two poor women thither, 

*^ who 
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*' who were* raoft certain to run away 
" from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia's 
*' coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
** fymptoms of an hyftcrical gentle wo* 
*^ man : 

*^ LuCi Sure 'twas the clalh of fwords \ 

^* my troubled heart 
•* Is fo caft down, and funk amidfl: its 

*^ forrows, 
** It throbs with fear, and akes at every 

" found ! 

** And immediately her old whimfy re- 
** turns upon her : 

** O Marcia, Ihould thy brothers, for 
" my fake— 
** I die away with horror at the thought* 

'* She 
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** She fancies that there can be no cut- 
^* ting-of-throats, but it muft be for hef . 
^' If this is tragical, I would fain know 
*^ what is comical. Well ! upon this 
^* they fpy the body of Sempronius ; and 
•^'Marcia, deluded by the habit, it 
*' feems, takes him for Juba; for, fays 
" Ihe, 

^* The face is muffled up within the 
^^ garment. 

** Now how a man could fight, and fall 
*^ with his face muffled up in his gar- 

* 

^^ ment, is, I think, a little hard to con- 

' *.^ ceive ! Befides, Juba, before he killed 

^* him, knew him to be Sempronius. It 

was not by his garment that he knew 

this ; it was by his face then : his face 

*^ therefore was not muffled. Upon fee- 

" ing 
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^' ing this man with the muffled face, 
*^ Marcia falls a-ravirig; md, owning 
** her paffibh for the fuppofed defundt, 
*^ begins to make his funeral oration. 
•** Upon which Juba enters liftening, I 
*^ fuppofe on tiptoe : for I cannot ima- 
*' gine how any one can enter, liftening, 
*' in any other pofture. I would fain 
*^ know how it came to pafs, that during 
^' all this time he had fent nobody, no 
*' not fo much as a candle-fnufFer, to 
*^ take away the dead body of Sempro- 
** nius. Well ! but let us regard him 
*^ liftening. Having left his apprehen- 
^^ fion behind him, ne, at firft, applies 
*^ what Marcia fays to Sempronius. But 
** finding at laft, with much ado, that 
** he himfelf is- the happy man, he quits 

"his 
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his cve-dlopping, and difcovers him- 
felt juft time enough to prevent his 
being cuckolded by a dead man, of 
whom the moment before he had ap- 
peared fo jealous; and greedily inter- 
cepts the blifs, which was fondly dc- 
** figned for one who could not be the 
** better for it. But here I muft afk a 
^* queftlon : how comes Juba to liften 
** here, who had not liftened before 
^* throughout the play^ Or, how comes 
^' he to be the only perfon of this tra- 
<^ gedy who liftens, when love and trea- 
** fon were fo often talked in fo public 
*' a place as a hall ? I am afraid the avi- 
** thor was driven upon all thefc abfur- 
** dities only to introduce this miferable 

" miftake of Marcia ; which, after all, 

<« is 
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*^ is much below the dignity of tragedy, 
*^ as any thing is which is the efFeft or 
*^ refult of trick. 

" But let us come to the fcenery of the 
** Fifth Aft, Cato appears firft upon the 
** fcene, fitting in a thoughtful pofture; 
*^ in his hand Plato's treatife on the Im- 
^^ mortality of the Soul,- a drawn fword 
on the table by him. Now let «s coii- 
fider the place in which this fight is 
prefented to us. The place, forfooth, 
is a long hall. Let us fuppofe, that 
*^ any one Ihould place himfelf in this 
** pofture, in the midft o^ one of our 
*^ halls in London ; that he ihould ap- 
<* ^t2LvfoluSf in a fuUen pofture, a drawn 
^* fword on the table by him ; in his 
** hand Plato's treatife on the Immorta- 

" lity 
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*^ lity of the Soul, tranflated lately by 
^^ Bernard Lintot : I defire the reader to 
*^ confider, whether fuch a perfon as 
** this would pafs with them, who be- 
** held him for a great patriot, a great 
** philofopher, or a general, or for fome 
<* whimfical perfon who fancied himfelf 
** all thefe; and whether the people, 
** who belonged to the family, would 
** think that fuch a perfon had a defign 
^^ upon their midrifs or his own ? 

^^ In Ihort, that Cato fliould lit long 
*^ enough, in the aforefaid pofture, in 
** the midft of this large hall, to read 
*^ over Plato's treatife on the Immorta- 
** lity of the Soul, which is a led:ure of 
*^ two long hours ; that he Ihould pro- 

pofe to himfelf to be private there 

K ^* upon 
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^ upon that occafion ; that he fliould be 
^ angry with hrs fon for intruding there ; 
' then, that he Ihould leave this hall 
^ upon the pretence of lleep, give, him- 

* felf the mortal wound in his bed- 
^ chamber, and then be brought back 
' into that hall to expire, purely to fliew 
' his good-breeding, and fave his friends 

* the trouble of coming up to his bed- 

* chamber ; all this appears to me to be 
^ improbable, incredible, impoffible.** 

Such is the cenfure of Dennis. There 
is, as Dryden expreffes it, perhaps too 
much horfe-play In bis raillery ; but if his 
jefts are coarfe, his arguments are ftrong. 
Yet as we love better to be pleafed than 
to be taught, Cato is read, and the cri- 
tick is neglefted. 

:Flulhed 
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Flulhed with confcioufnefs of thefe 
detedkions of abfurdity in the conduft, 
he afterwards attacked the fentiments of 
Cato ; but he then amufed himfelf with 
petty cavils, and minute objections. 

'Of Addifon^s fmaller poems, no par- 
ticular mention is neceffary ; they have 
little that can employ or require a cri- 
tick. The parallel of the Princes and 
Gods, in his verfes to Kneller, is often 
happy, but is too well known to be- 
quoted. 

His tranflations^ fo far as I have com- 
pared them, want the exa(ftnefs of a 
fcholar. That he underftood his authors 
cannot be doubted; but his verfions will 
not teach others to underftand* them, 
.being too licentloufly paraphraftical. 

K 2 Thcv 
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They are however, for the moft part, 
fmooth and eafy ; and, what is the firft 
excellence of a tranllator, fuch as may 
be read wdth pleafure by thofe who do 
not know the originals. 

His poetry is polilhed and pure ; the 
produdt of a mind too judicious to com- 
mit faults, but not fufficiently vigorous 
to attain excellence. He has fometimcs 
a llriking line, or a Ihining paragraph ; 
but in the whole he is warm rather than 
fervid, and Ihews more dexterity than 
llrength. He was however one of our 
earlicft examples of corredtnefs. 

The verfification which he had learned 

from Dry den, he debafed rather than 

refined. His rhymes are often diflbnant ; 

in his Georgick he admits broken lines. 

4 He 
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He ufes both triplets and alexandrines, 
but triplets more frequently in his 
tranllations than his other workSi. The 
mere ftrufture of verfes feems never to 
have engaged much of his care.. But 
his lines are very fmooth in Rofa- 
mond, and too fmooth in Cato* 

Addifon is now to be confidered as a 
critick ; a name which the prcfent gene- 
ration is fcarcely willing to allow him,. 
His criticifm is condemned as tentative 
or experimental, rather than fcientifick, 
and he is confidered as deciding by tafte 
rather than by principles. 

It is not uncommon for thofe who 
have grown wrfe by the labour of others 
to add a litde of their own, and overlook 
their mafters,. Addifon is now defpifed 

K3 by 
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by fome who perhaps would never have 
feen his defeds, but by the lights which 
he afforded them. That he always wrote 
as he would think it neceffary to write 
now, cannot be affirmed ; his inftrudtions 
were fuch as the character of his readers 
made proper. That general know- 
ledge which now circulates in common 
talk was in his time rarely to be found* 
Men not profeffing learning were not 
aihamed of ignorance ; and in the female 
world any acquaintance with books was 
diftinguiflied only to be cenfured. His 
purpofe was to infufe literary curiofity, 
by gentle and unfufpedied conveyance, 
into the gay, the idle, and the 
wealthy; he therefore prefented know- 
ledge in the moft alluring form, not 

lofty 
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lofty and auftere, but acceffible and fa- 
miliar. When he (hewed them their 
defefts, he fhewed them likewife that 
they might be eafily fupplied. His at- 
tempt fucceeded ; enquiry was awaken- 
ed, and comprehenfion expanded. An 
emulation of intellectual elegance was 
excited, and from his time to our own 
life has been gradually exalted, and con- 
verfatlon purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, 
fcattered criticifm over his Prefaces with 
very little parfimonyj but, though he 
fometimes condefcended to be fomewhat 
familiar, his manner was in general too 
fcholaftick for thofe who had yet their 
rudiments to learn, and found it not 
cafy to underlland their mailer. His 

K 4 obfer- 
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obfervations were framed rather for 
thofe that were learning to write, than for 
thofe that read only to talk. 

An inftrudor likeAddifon was now 
wanting, wbofe remark^ being fuper- 
ficial, . might be eafily underftood, and 
being juft, might prepare the mind for 
more attainments. Had he prefented 
Paradife Loft to the publiek with all t]ie 
pomp of iyftem and feverity of fcience, 
he would perhaps have been admired, 
and the book ftill have been negledted ; 
byt by the blandifhments of gentlenefs 
and facility,^ he has made Milton an uni- 
verfal favourite, with whom readers of 
every elafs think it neceflary to be 
pieafed* 

He 
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He defcended now and then to lower 
<Ufquifitions, and by a ferious difplay of 
the beauties of CA^^y Chafe expofed him- 
felf to the ridicule of WagftafF, who 
heftowed a like pompous character on 
Tom Thumb \ and to the contempt of 
Dennis, who, confidering the funda- 
mental pofition of his criticifm, that 
Chevy Chafe pleafes, and ought to pleafe, 
becaufe it is natural, obferves, *^ that 
there is a way of deviating from nature^ 
by bombaft or tumour, which foars 
above nature, and enlarges images be- 
yond their real bulk; by afFeftation^ 
which forfakes nature in quell: of fome- 
thing unfuitable; and by imbecillity^ 
which degrades nature by faintnefs and 
diminutiQn^ by obfcuring images and 

weaken- 
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weakening efFedts. In Chevy Chace there" 
is not much of either bombaft or affedta- - 
tion ; but there is chill and lifelefs im- 
becitlity. The ftory cannot poffibly be 
told in a manner that fhaU make lefs im-- 
predion on the mind. 

Before the profound obfervers of the 
prefent race repofe too fecurely on the* 
oonfcioufnefs of their fuperiority to Ad- 
difoh, let them confider his Remarks on 
Ovid, in which may be found fpeci- 
mens of criticifm Sufficiently fubtle and 
refined ; let them perufe likewifc his Ef- 
fays on^ W7/, and on the Pleafures of Ima* 
ginattoriy in which he founds art on the 
bafe of nature, and draws the principles 
of invention from difpofitions inherent 
in the mind of man, with ikill and ele- 
gance^ 
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gance, fuch as. his contemners will not 

eafily attain; 

• As a defcriber of life and manners, he 

mufl be allowed to ftand perhaps the 

firft of the fir ft rank. His humour, 

which, as Steele obferves, is peculiar to 

himfelf, is fo happily difFufed as to-give 

the grace of novelty to domeftick fcene» 

and daily occurrences. He never outm 

Jleps the modejiy of nature^ nor raifes 

merriment or wonder by the violation 

of truth* His figures neither divert by 

diftortion, nor amaze by aggravation. 

He copies life with fo much fidelity, 

that he can be hardly faid to invent; 

yet his exhibitions have an air fo much 

original, that it is difficult to fuppofe 

them not merely the produft of ima- 
gination. 

As 
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As a teacher of wifdom he may be 
confidently followed- His religion has 
nothing in it enthufiafiick or fuperili* 
tious; he appears neither weakly cre- 
dulous nor wantonly fceptical ; his mo- 
rality is neither dangeroufly lax^ nor im- 
practicably rigid,. AH the enchantment 
of fancy and all the cogency of argument 
are employed to recommend to the reader 

§ 

his real intereft, the care of pleafing the 
Author of his being. Truth is Ihewn 
fometimes as the phantom of a vifion> 
fometimes appears half-veiled in an alle- 
gory; fometimes attra&s regard in the 
robes of fancy^ and fometimes fleps forth 
in the confidence of reafon. She wears a 
thou&nd drelles^ and in all is pleafing.. 
MiUe habit omatusy tJtilk dccentcr habet.^ 

Hi$ 
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His profe is the model of the middle 
ftile; on grave fubjcAs not formal, 
on light occafions not grovelling ; pure 
without fcrupulofity, and exaft without 
apparent elaboration; always equable, 
and always eafy, without glowing words 
-or pointed fentences, Addifon never 
deviates from his track to fnatch a 
grace ; he feeks no ambitious orna- 
ments, and tries no hazardous inndva-* 
tions. His page is al^Vays luminous, 
"but never blazes in unexped:ed fplen- 
dour. 

It feems to have been his principal 
endeavour to avoid all harlhnefs and fe- 
verity of didion ; he is therefore fome-t 
times verbofe in his tranfitions and con- 
nexions. 
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nefkions^ aild fometimes defcends too 
much to the language of converfation^ 
yet if his language ,had been lefs idio- 
matical, it might have loft fomewhat of 
it-s genuine Anglicifm. What he at* 
tempted, he performed; he is never 
feeble, and he did not wilh to be ener* 
getickj .he.is never rapid, .and he never 
Magnates. His fentences have neither 
ftudied amplitude, nor afFeifted brevity ; 
his periods, though not diligently 
rounded, are voluble and eafy. Who- 
ever wilhes to attain an Englilh Jftile, 
familiar but not coarfe, and elegant but 
not ofteritatious, muft give his days and 
mights to the volumes of Addifon, 

TH£ 
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'THE following poem was accidcntaU 
•ly overlooked in the CoUeftion, and is 
therefore infer ted here. 

To Her Royal Highness 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 

'With the Tragedy of. Cato, Nov. 17 14. 

THE Miife that oft, with facred raptures fir'^, 
Has generous thoughts of Liberty infpir'd, 
And, boldly rifmg for Britannia's laws, 
EngagM great Cato in her country's caufe, 
On You fiibmiffive waits, with hopes aflur'd, 
By whom the mighty bleffing ftands fecur'd, 
And all the glories^ that 0x0* age adorn, 
-Are prdmis'd to a people yet unborn. 
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No longer fliall the widow'd land bemoan 
A broken lineage, and a doubtful throne ; 
But boaft her royal progeny's increafe, 
And count the pledges of her future peace, 
O born to ftrengthen and to grace our ifle ! 
While you, fair Princefs, in your Offspring fmile, 
Supplying charms to the fucceeding age, 
Each heavenly Daughter's triumphs we prefage ; 
Already fee th' ilkiilrious youths complain, 
And pity Monarchs doom*d to ligh in vain. 

Thou too, the darling of our fond delires. 
Whom Albion, opening wide her arms, requires^ 
With manly valour and attradlive air 
Shalt quell the fierce, and captivate the fair. 
O England's younger hope ! in whom confpirc 
The mother's fweetnefs, and the father's fire ! 
For thee perhaps, ev'n now, of kingly race 
Some dawning beauty blooms in every grace, 
Some Carolina, to heaven*s didatcs true, 
Who, while the fcepter'd rivals vainly fue. 

Thy 



N 
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Thy inborn worth with'fconfcious eyes fliill fee, 
And flight th' Imperial' diadem for thee. 
Pleas'd.tvith the profpeft of fucceliive reigus,^ 

r 

The tufteful tribe no it>ore in daring (trains 

• » - 

Shall -viadiOat-e, with pi6\i9 fears oppreft, 
Endangered rights, and liberty dilhelt : ' 

To milder founds eeoh M«fe fliall tune the' lyre. 
And gratitude, ^nd foitb* to-kintjs inspire, 
And filial' love 5 bid itpplous difcord ceafe, 
And^fooththe madding foftions into peace ; 
Or rife ambitious inH\ore lofty lays, 
Atjd teach the nation «hoir new Monarch's 

»praife, - - * 

Defcribe his awful look ^ and godlike mind, . 
And Cacfar's power with Oato's virtue joined. 
Mean while, brighrPrihoifs, who, with grace- 

fol cafe - : 

And'.native majcfty, -Ird •fcremM to ple»fe. 

Behold thofe Arts with a propitious eye, 

* 
That fuppliant to their, great protciflrefs fly ! 

L Then 
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Then (hall they triuinph,-and the Britiih Aage 
Improve her manners , and refine her rage. 
More noble charaflers expofe to view^ 
And draw her finifli'd heroines from You. 

Nor You the kind indulgence will refiife, 
Skiird in the bbours of the deathlefs Mufe : 
The deathlefs Mufe, with umliminifiiM rays. 
Through difiant times the lovely dame conveys : 
To Gloriana Waller's harp was ftrung ; 
The QiJeen flill fhrnes, becaufe the Poet iiing. 
Ev'n all thqfe graces, in your frame combin'd, * 
The common fate of mortal charms may find 
(Content our (hort-liv'd praifes to engage. 
The jOy and wonder of a iingie age), 
Unlefs fome Poet, in a lading ibng^. 
To late pofterity their fame prolong, 
ln{lru£^ our fons the radiant form to prize, 
And fee Your beauty with their fathers' eyes* 
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QIR RICHARD BLACKMORE 
^^ is one of thofe men whofe writinffs 
have attrafted much notice, but of 
whofe life and manners very little has 
been communicated, and whofe lot it 
has been to be much oftener mentioned 
by enemies than* by friends. 

He was the fon of Robert Blackmore 
of Corfham in Wiltfliire, lliledbyWood 
Gentleman^ and fuppofed to have been 
an attorney : having been for fome time 
educated in a country-fchool, he was 

A fent 
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fent at thirteen to Weftminfter ; and in 
i 66^ was entered at Edmund-Hall inDx- 
ford, where he took the degree of M. A. 
June 3, 1676, and relided thirteen years; 
a much longer time thian it is ufual to 
fpend at the univerfity. He afterwards 
travelled : at Padua he was made dodox 
of pbyfick ; and, after having wandered 
about a year and a half on the Conti- 
nent, returned home. 

In feme part of his life^ it is not 
known when, his indigence compelled 
him to teach a fchool ; an humiliatioit 
with which, though it certainly lafted 
but a little while, his enemies did not 
forget to reproach him, when he became 
confpicuous enough to excite malevo- 
lence ; and let it be remembered for his 
z honour, 
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tonour, that to have been once a fchool* 
mailer is the only reproach which all 
the perfpicacity of malice, animated by 
wit, has ever fixed upon his private life. 
When he firfl: engaged in the ftudy 
of phyfick, he enquired, as he fays, 
of Dr. Sydenham what authors he Ihould 
read, and xvas diredted by Sydenham to 
Don Quixote ; which ^ faid he, is a very 
good book ; I read it JlilL The perverfe- 
nefe of mankind makes it often mif- 
chievous in men- of eminence to give 
way to merriment. The idle and the 
illiterate will long Ihelter themfelvcs un- 
der this foolifli apophthegm. 
- Whether he reiled fatisfied with this 
direftion, or fought for better, he com* 
mcnced phyfician, and obtained high 

A 2 cmi- 
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eminence and extenfive pradtice. He 
became Fellow af the College of Phyfi- 
cians April i^, 1687, being one of the 
thirty which, by the new charter of king 
James, were added to the former Fel- 
lows. His refidencc was inCheapfide, 
and his' fi lends were chiefly in the city. 
In the early part of Blackmore*s time 
a citizen was a term of reproach ; and 
his place of abo^e was another topick 
to which his adverfaries had recourfe, in 
the penury of fcandal. 

Blackmore therefore was made a poet 
not by neceility but inclination, an4 
wrote not for a livelihood but for 3 
fame ; or, if he may tell his own mo- 
tives, for a nobler purpofe, to engage 
poetry in the caufe of Virtue. 

1 believe 
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I believe it is peculiar to him, that 
his firft publick work was an heroick 
poem. He was not known as a maker 
of verfes, till he publiflied (in 1699) 
Prince Arthur ^ in ten books, written, as 
he relates, by fuch catches and fiarts^ 
and in fuch occafional uncertain hours as 
his prof ejfton affords d, and for the great efl 
part in coffee-houfes^ or in pafftng up and 
down thefireets. For the latter part of 
this apology he was accufed of writing 
to the rumbling of his chariot-wheels. He 
had read, he fays, hut littk poetry through^ 
out his whole life ; and for fifteen years 
before had not written an hundred verfes^ 
except one copy of Latin "ocrfes in praife of 
a friend^ s bock. 

A3 He 
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He thinks, and with fome rcafon, 
that from fuch a performance perfe&ion 
cannot be expeded ; but he finds ano- 
ther reafon for the feverity of his cen- 
furers, which he expreffes in language 
fuch as Cheapfide eafily furniflied. lam 
not free of the Poets Company^ having tie* 
ver kijfed the governor's hands: mine is 
therefore not fo much as a pcrmiffton-foem^ 
but a dozvnright interloper* "Thofe gentle-- 
tnen who carry on their poetical trade in 
a joint Jlock^ would certainly do what they 
could to fink and ruin an unUcenfed adven^ 
turer, notwithflanding I dijiurbed none of 
their factories y nor imported any goods they 
had ever dealt in. He had lived in the 
city till he had learned its note. 

« 

That 
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That Prince Arthur found many 
readers is certain; for in two years it 
had three editions ; a very uncomnaon 
inftance of favourable reception, at a 
time when literary curiofity was yet con- 
fined to particular clafles of the nation. 
Such fuccefs naturally raifed animofity ; 
and Dennis attacked it by a formal cri- 
ticifm, more tedious and difgufting than 
the work which he condemns. To thi^ 
cenfure may be oppofed the approbation 
of Locke and the admiration of Moli- 
neux, which are found in their printed 
Letters. Molineux is particularly de- 
lighted with the fong of Mopasj which 
is therefore fubjoined to this narrative. 
, It is remarked by Pope, that what 
raifes the hero often Jinks the fnan. Of 

A 4 Blacks 
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Blackmore it may be faid, that as the 
poet finks the man rifes ; the animadver*- 
fionfe of Dennis, infolent and contemp- 
tuous as they were, raifed in him no im- 
placable refentment : he and his critick 
were afterwards friends ; dnd in one of 
his latter works he praifes Dennis as equal 
to Boileau in poetry ^ and fuperior to him 
in critical abilities. 

He feems to have been more de* 
lighted with praife than pained by cen- 
fure, and, inftead of flackening, quick- 
ened his career. Having in two years 
produced ten books of Prince Arthur^ 
in two years more (1697) he fent into 
the world King Arthur in twelve. The 
provocation v\ras now doubled, and the 
refentment of wits and criticks may be 

fup- 
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foppofed to have increafed in propor- 
tion. He found, however, advantages 
more than equivalent to all their out- 
rages ; he was this year made one of 
the phyficians in ordinary to king WiU 
Ham, and advanced by him to the ho- 
nour of knighthood, with a prefent of 
a gold chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed 
his knighthood to his new poem ; but 
king William was not very ftudious of 
poetry, and Blackmore perhaps had 
Other merit : for he fays in his Dedica* 
tion to Alfred^ that he had a greater fart 
in the fuccejjton of the haufe of Hanover than 
tver he had boafled* 

• What Blackmore could contribute to 
the Succeffion, or what he imagined 

him- 
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feimfclf to have contributed, cannot nowr 
be knowiu That he had been of con- 
fiderable ufe, I doubt not but he 
believed, for I hold him to have been 
very honeft ; but he might eafily make 
a falfe eftimate of his own importance ; 
thofe whom their virtue reftrains from 
deceiving others, are often difpofed by 
their vanity to deceive themfelves. Whe- 
ther he promoted the SuccefSon or not, 
he at leaA approved it, and adhered in- 
variably to his principles and party 
through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry ftill continued ; 
and not long after ( 1 700) he publifhed a 
Taraphrafe on the Bsok of Job^ and other 
parts of the Scripture. This perfor- 
mance Dryden, who purfued him with 

great 
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great malignity, lived long enough t<> 
ridicule in a Prologue. 

The wits eafily confederated againft 
him, as Dryden, whofe favour they al- 
moft all courted, was his profeffed ad- 
verfary. He had befides given them 
reafon for refentment, as, in his Preface 
to Prince ArthuTy he had faid of the Dra« 
matick Writers almoft all that was al* 
leged afterwards by Collier ; but Black- 
more's cenfure was cold and general. 
Collier's was perfonal and ardent; Blacks 
more taught his reader to diflike, what 
Collier incited him to abhor. 

In his Preface to King Arthur he en- 
deavoured to gain at leaft one friend, 
and propitiated Congreve by higher 

praife 
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praife of his Mourning Bride than It' 
has obtained from any other critick. 

The fame year he publilhed a Satire 
on Wit ; a proclamation of defiance which 
united the poets almoft all againft him, 
and which brought upon him lampoons 
and ridicule from every fide. This 
he doubtlefs forefaw^ and evidently de- 
fpifed ; nor fliould his dignity of mind 
be without its praife, had he not paid 
the homage to greatnefs which he de- 
nied to genius, and degraded himfelf 
by conferring that authority over the 
national tafte, which he takes from the 
poets, upon men of high rank and wide 
influence, but of lefs wit, and not greater 
virtue. 

Here 
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Here is again difcovered the inhabr-^ 
tant of Cheapfide, whofe head cannot 
keep his poetry unmingled with trade. 
To hinder that intelieiftual bankruptcy 
which he affeds to fear, he will erefl: a 
Bank for Wit. > 

In this poem he juftly cenfured Dry- 
den's impurities, but praifed his powers| 
though in a fubfequent edition he re- 
tained the fatire and omitted the praife* 
What was his reafon I know not ; Dry^ 
den was then no longer in his way. 

His head flill teemed with heroick 
poetry, and (1705) he puhliihcd Eliza 
in ten books. I am afraid that the 
world was now weary of contending 
about Blackmore's heroes ; for I do not 
remember. that by any author, feriou$ 

or 
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or comical, I have found Eliza citber 
praifed or blamed. She dropped^ as it 
fecnw, dead-born frvm the pre/s^ It is 
never mentioned, and was licver feen by 
txic till I borrdwed it for the prefent oc* 
cafion. Jacob fays // is corre^ed, and 
Ytvijed for another impreffton^ but the 
labour of revifion was thrown away.* 
- From this time he turned fome of his 
thoughts to the celebration of living 
daara&ers; and wrote a poem on the 
Kit-caiChibj and Advice U the Poets bow 
to celebrate th^ Duke of Marlborough^ 
but, on occafion of another year of fuc* 
ceis, thinking him&lf qualified to give 
inore infbrtKSion, he again wrote a poem 
©f Advice t^o a Wearjer ofTapiftry. Steele 
was then publifliing the Tii//ifr; .and look* 

ing 
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ing round liim for fomething at which 
he might laugh, unluckily lighted on 
Sir Richard's work, and treated it with 
fuch contempt, that, as Fenton obferves^ 
he put an end to the fpecies of writers 
that gave Advice to Painters* 

Not long after ( 1 7 1 2) he publiflied 
Creatiotty a philofopbical Poetriy which ha^ 
been, by my recommendation, inferted 
in this colleftion* Whoever judges of 
this by any other of Kackmore^s per^ 
formances, will do it injury. The praife 
given it by Addifon (Speii. 339) is too 
well known to be tranfcribed ; but ibme 
Dotice is due to the teflfimony of Dennis; 
who calls it a *^ philofopbical Poenl; 
•* which has equalled that of Lucretius 
^^ in ike beauty of its verfification) and 

« infi- 
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^^ infinitely furpaffed it in the folidity 

*^ and ftrength of its reafoning/' 

Why an author furpaffes Kimfelf, it is 

natural to enquire. I have heard from 

Mr. Draper, an eminent boofcfellcr, an 

« 

account received by him from Ambrofe 

Philips, ^' That Blackmore, as he pro- 
f ^ ceeded in this poem, laid his manu- 
*^ fcript frona time to time before a club 
^} of wits with whopi he aflbciated ; and 
^f that every man contributed, as he could, 
" either improvement or; cortedtion ; fo 
that," faid . Philips, " there are per- 
haps no where in the bopk thirty lines 
^^ together, that now ftand as tb6y wer^ 
** originally written/' 

The relation of Philips, I fuppofej 
ivas true; but when all reafonable, all 

credible 
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credible allowance Is made for this 

frieadly Tcvi&on, the author will ftill re* 

tain flia amjple dividend of praife; for 

to him niLuft alwtyii he a^gned the plan 

of tlue W«rk^ the diflrib^tion of its parts, 

the choice of tbpicks^'tbe train of argu* 

ment, and^ what is yet inore, the general 

predamihance of phtloiojphical judge- 

fatnt aitd paetical Q)i<m. Corre&toa 

ibidem efieds more than the ^p(>reiffifiia 

cf fairitB:: a happ^iUne, 0i a£n^e eie^ 

gance^ mdy porhaps Ike added ^ but 

of a Urge work th:e general charaAer 

mtlft always remain ; the original conili- 

tution can be vety.litiie helped by local 

reteedi^s; inherent and radical dulnefs 

win hever be much invigorated by extrin« 

fick ifiiaiatidn* 

B ^ This 
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. .Th4s poem, if^ he had written nothing 
^Ifc, would have tranfmitted hi'm to 
•poftecity among the firft favourites of 
mhie.Englifli Mufe; but to make verfes 
,was his Jtranfcendent pleafure, and as he 
was: not deterred =. by cenfure,' he was not 
fatiated wifth. praife. 

-He deviated, however, fometimes into 
other tracks ^f^ literature,. and- conde* 
fcended t6 .entertain : his readers with 
plain profe. When the Spe&afor topped; 
be. :confidered the polite world las defii* 
tute of entertainment ; : and in concert 
with jMt. Hughes, who wrote every 
thiwi paper, publiihed three . times a 
week the Lay Monafitryj founded on the 
fuppofition that fpme literary men, whofe 
characters are defcribed, had retired to a 
4 . houfe 



^ ' 



qgl jei{ur^ and, refolded *to inftrud: tha 
pubUc)^> by.commvinicating their difqui- 
fitions. andainufon^ei^taii Whether .a»y 
rfeal: pef fpRs ^r^ . ? oncejiled pnder. .fiftH. 
tious names is not. koown; The lieco 
of theqlub is^o^Mr.Johnfpn; .fuch a 
€:Qnfteilatk>n pf ^xq^ljence, that hi;.cha* 
ra^er . ihall not - he ftippreflpd, .though 
ther^ris no great . genius » 19 tjie defign> 
nor iklU in the delineation. 
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« The firft I Ihall name is Mr. John* 

.: :.J . . 'V.;" -» 

"fon, a gentleman tha.t owes to Nature 

■ • * 

•^ excellent, faculties and an elevated 
*^ genius, and to.induftry and application 
" nriany acquired accomplilhments. His 
** tafte is diftinguifhing, juft and deli- 



* • * 
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» 'wyft is his ^ti^lifa^ brAaJM^my HiF-^ 
** delWed ffiftL-tU ^ftoitatldft, ftiafe. 
** volence, and^llpicrCilibufe tdttfpfki WiM 
** fe dfteo fakmriK ifiili i$f tli«''charko 
^^ ter. Hh remarks refuk fmm the 
^^ nature and *{^Ibh 6f th^ngH^ and ^4 
•* formed by a judgement free, and un* 
'^ biafled by the authority of tftofe who 
^' liave lazily followed each other Th the 
«' fame beaten track of ihinklhg, and 
^ are arrived only at the reputation of 
^^ acute grami^arian^ and comifienta- 
^* tors J men, who hate bt en copying 



<c 



one 
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" MTf ;V?Wwfe4;/af«Iier, .baye only ^g, 

♦*,^eF<ri,^^g^lg^f. their cw^n wantjqf 

/-.^f^a^**^: acefflid an^ Ba,t«fal> a$ weJJ 
f'^jd/s^a^^. fQ- hia defigB is always tff- 

• * ' . 

omampntal ^ whence bU charaifter pf^ 
tlje t-gv^ffe to tl^irjjr whp-haye emj- 

" ^fi«^§??: .^ .^ fireal; felipty ip fiiiding; 
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*^i6 fearch our the merit df an author, 

"»•••■ 

^ than fagacious in difcerning his errors 

" iinci defefts"; 'andtalces more p^eafurc 

^^ in commending the beauties than ex- 

f^'pbfifig the blcmiffceV'bF a^^'liuiJible 

• • • • y , 

'^writing : like Horace, in a iong work, 
*''he can bear ^ome'cfcformSie^' and 
** juftly \hf them on the imperfe^on of 
**^* human natxir^/ whicii is mciipatte.of 
*^?aWtlefs"produaioiis. Whetl air-<x- 
"' cefteftr J^ri/;2ir aJppekrs in publifck, 

^*' and by Its mrrihfick worth' attrafts a 

» * - 

general applaufey he h not ^ung'with 
^ envy and fpleeid ; nor does he bxprets 
** a'favage nattii^;'in fafteniiig*upon the 
"*' Celebrated author, 'xi welling' upon' 'his 
*• imaginary Hefefts,' and paiEng'over 
** His 'cbnfpicuoVts excellences. He treats 

'■ - « all 
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^^raM .writers upon the fame imparrtiaf 
** foot; and is not^.like the little* cri-* 
*^ ticks^ taken up entirely in findii^. out 
" only the beauties of the ancient,* aiidf 
** nptiimg \mt the errors of the-Jinocieny 
**" writers-.. Never .did; I any craie fexprtfe 
•^iridre: kindnefs!j arido^pod- nature ao 
** young and. unfiniflieA amhorsi ; r. h« 
'promotes their sinterefts, proteAs. thai 
^^teputation^.- extenuates theiT; faults^ 
*^ and fets off their virtues, and by hi$ 
*^caiidour:guarda'.them from the fevc- 
5f rity of his judgement. . He is not lite 
•**"tbofir..dr3c criticfcs, jvho tape moie'fe 
A^'jbtfcaafe . they" capcbt write themibfecc^ 
.^^tutaisLrbimfelf^^ibaflcr of a gaod vdn 
>^ ^iq poetry ; .atid.rtiiough hcdoQ^ Ji(^ 
.4^ (bftOQ empioj; ii^ '|iEt the .ha&fi^mj^^es 

B 4, " enter*— 
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*' entertained his friends wkk'iiis ilm*' 

** publiflicd perform^mres*^'' 

The reft of the L^jr Mmks' (^ein .t<y 
be but feeble mattzhy m compiarifbtir 
with the ^ gigantkk JohofcBai .wIiqk yet^ 
with all his abiHties^ aod the help, of 
the fraternity^ could dfire the pddoHea-^ 
tioQ but to forty papers, whi^h were 
^ter wards co^leded into a volume^ ^nd 
called in the title a Sequel ta tki Spet^ 
tat or s^ 

Some years afiterwdrds (27x6 ami 
2717) he publiihfid two voluinea . of 
. Eflkys in profc^ .which can be Qfxta^ 
mended only as dxey are written for 
the higheft and xyA\c& purpofe, .the 
promotionof religion. :BlaclE:tnofe'^ profe 
is not the pro& of ^ K^^.> f cue k 4s 

• 1 Ian- 






r • 



tiod if Mitbier>da«iiig-tt«r'exai):^ hi»>flcKv^ 
neithfr ^fbrpi^ lAnr eafyy imd'^bb peciod^^ 
neither fmoDiifc sop ftrcffiig«» .i%Ta^oo\iit:' 
p£ ff^f >mM Axm wkl>, hxm ^Uoifa dleaiV 
nefi be U cbait^nt t&> rh^k^. ajidifabvg^ 
Uttk his^ thoughts^ ^£Ui k^cotnman4ed. hf 

- ' ' ' •.[; 'iw ^ ".!!; '::,«; ^ ' .'; •* 

*^ /i^ to its efficient' c^iuf^y PFif owe$ 

•* iW prodiwftion to- an extraordinary and 

•' pecuKar femperameixt ia tlie co«fti- 

•* tutiori erf" the poffeffgr of it, in which 

^ is foin»d a cpngiurrence of regular and 

** €xal^ed fej-me^its,. and an affluence of 

*' animal fpirits,. r.cfined and redlified to 

♦• - ». 4 • , 

*? a great degree of purity, whence, 

«* })dDg endowejd with, yivacity, bright- 

' ■ «* ncfs. 
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•inief^' ind CdkicJtjl^fls.irffiU 'in .their re* 
*^/ flexions r«<dk«ft.tnodons^:; they bc- 
*.^icQmcpfdpfct'inlJrumeisu» fofithe fptite- 
^ ly operations; pf/ the; tnirii;»:by whicb 
^*^mfeansi:tHe;iaiaglnation.oan: with, gteat 
*^ facility, r^ige'thc widse: fieW of, Na-r 
^(furci.:xoniecDpJate; »nl;i,n6rti/tei:.varkty 
^ of objeds, and, by obferyiagrthp fimi^ 
** litude an4 difagreement of their feve- 
*^ ral qualities, fingle out. and abiiraft, 
•^,and th^n fuit and unite thole" ideas 
*' which will beft /erte its purpofe,. 
f * Hence beautiful allufions, furpnnng 
^*' metaphors^ and admirable lentiments, 
** are always ready at hand : and while 
*^ the fancy is full of images collected 






** /rpm innumerable obje'cts and their 
* different qualities, refations^ knd Tia- 

** bitudes. 
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*• mon n^tidn in a ftfangeibut>becoming; 
«* gart'^i^ijMlArcb^-as befojat jobfenred^ 
** rthe faoie; thoughc wUl.r^pipear • a ,ncw 
«;one,.!tq tjve great d^ligh^jind wondet 
** of .the liearer. . Wbskt ;wfc. call wwia* 
** refults from this par,ticu^ar bappjr 
•• complexion in the firft formation of 
** the perfonf that enjoys it/ and is Na- 
** ture^s gift^'Vut dlverfified ' by vanous 






** fpecffick charadters and'^limitaticShs, 
** as its a^fve fire is bfeiided and'al- 
** layed' by difFereht*^ prbpoftiohV^of 



'\ ^' * -\ • * • ^. •^■'•'' 



** phlegm, or reduced aniJ regulated by 
** the contfaft of oppbfite ferments- 
*' Therefore, as there 'happens in 'the 
^* compbfitibfi' of a facetious genius a 
** greater oi* Teft,/ though Kill an Tnfe- 






tc 



nor, 



«' densfr ontx ; man, of: whi HsiJK- Jjp .Ywse* 

' In thcfc Eflajrs he took UWexare^^^ 
prbpm^te the wk$;*'fbt: hV fcbrns to 
ivert theii^ maliere' a€ thc'cipence of vir- 
fue-or of truthr '' ' ' 






(( 

«• 

•< 



Several^ in thek bpo^cs, hare many 
farcaftical and fpkeful firokes at reli- 
^'gion in.^g^neral^ while otl^ew make 
•*. tl^mfelve* picafant with: the princi- 
-••ples of thie Clwiftia^i. Of t^ie laft 
•* kind, thi5 ace has feen a moft ^uda- 
^ cious example ia the l^pok intitukd, 
** ,^ T^fc (/ a ^ulu Hbd this wrHipg 
** been published in ap»;an or popiih 
** iiation, ,wJtio are juftly impatient of all 

" indig- 
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<^ ligMn»i>f "litaki'dbuistryf no <iaul^ 
** the wsAoii; wobld lia»e. TCQcived ,the 
^^;{>wdfl|]ise]M:rhe'ikreri70d» But thefafe6 
*^ (yf :riba»iihipifaut^l)ufiS»a 4*'.vc^^^ dift^ 
^''^'M€»iip;':3r!in a :prk>tcflaiic kingddm) 
f^ zifatoUs of tHeir ^irA ao4 religtous 
^^ iMmtortieyi iic : bai ix6t:on\y. efcaped 
*• firfR-^dtJ aofl tkc cffc&s of .JxubKofefo^ 
^^ feotment, biit iiks bfeen q^ir^M r#id 
^^ patr^fii^ Isy^feriohs of great figiiroj 
^' and <)if afl dehbniihatiDOd^ . Vi^lfitt 
^^ p&rty-ftien; wfeofdiffeted ii^ all thiagt 

*^ if)j*lkteoter tef'fpcdk anfl- fjifcftdfliip: to 
^ thtd ib^leot detidex^of rtbe ji¥or^p oC 
'^ htt/%*unir;r; till bt rlaft -thi r^pu^d 
"'writtr is not m)cf ^tte off with-imr 
• ' • *^ punity. 
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^^ ^pbnlty/ .Biut' tfaittmjphala his dignity 
aikf pmfoimciitv I do' dot • know that 
any inquiry^^rTearch waai.ever made 
** after thi«- wiitiii]^ dr -> that^any ^ rewyid 
*^ was-everbiered for the difcofery of 
f* the author, br:that theiinfenows book 
^^was evctt- condemned 'to -be burnt in 
i^'publick r^^whether this proceeds frOm 
**' the excefliVts efteem and ilove that men 
*^ iti power,* duriiig the late reign,, had 
!*^for Wit, orlitheir defed :of .zeal and 
^^ concern for the Chriftian Religion,, will 
*f be dettrfliiiied beft by ;hofe who-are 
•* beft Acquainted tvith.their cb;ir6<3:Qr/* 
' 'In andthw piaee he fpeaks:..wUh be- 
coming ^bhorrdnce of a godUfi author 
who has biwrlelqued d;Pfa)m. - . rX-his i^u- 
thor was fuppofiD^. tpL be Pope, who p.ub- 

lifted 



liihed a reward for aay ani tKatVould 
produce tht coiner of the accufatioh, 
but never denied it ; and was afterwarSfs 
the perpetual and inceflant .enemy of 
Blacfcmore. : o • 

One of his Efiays is' upon the Spleen, 
which is treated by hini Ib'mueh to^his 
o\vn fatisfadfcion, that'he has publtfhedtHe 
fame thoughts in the feme%ords; -fir^fl: 
in *the LdyMonaftery ; then* in the^ffay ; 
^nd then in the Pre'felce ^to" a Medical 
.Treatife on tbe Spleen, -"^iie paffage, 
which I have found already twice, I Wift 
here esrtiibit, ; becaufe Ithitik it bfttif 
imagined, and better expreffed, tha'A 
could be expedted from the common 
tenour of his profe ; 









*«— As 
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: ^* , — As the fevecal (^^cobmatites df 
''f f|>kBei:k:k initdiaels da^ |i$Uy pixMflce 

^^^ ftaadiElgi ib tbe afuicaUe aecommt>- 
^^ datioQ aiad aillaGbce betweea &vel:al 
4^ vixtees' and vic)^ j^k^u^ aa eitjual 
f< Kltvenfify ,4ii the dl^poficiQHs add tii^n- 
^^' iners of jBf^askind ; wh^»de k dodaes t« 

f'^rd ^Qdui3^0i» !»% ^isnd ia tb^ 
f^ iMtd ^ in ^ iotcdle^al W€fi[l6^ 
f^i^w (Ui^prifiog 46 it t» t^Miarvd Among 
f^ tlie leaft xiol^ at>Le moi^ &H(ie «4^ 
f^^mds tfre attraS^ed by beav^n and 
f ^ earthy ^vkh « feeflAag «equ&l fi^-ce ; 
^'feme whu are piv>ud of iuimilkys 
'^ others wiio are ceofbrbiH smd imcha* 
« ^^ ratable^ yet felf-defiymg and devout ; 

*' fome 



tc 
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^' fome who join contempt of the world 

*' with fordid avarice ; and others, who 

.' • ' * 

preferve a great degree of piety, with 

ill-nature and ungoverned paffions : 

*^ nor are inftances of this inconfiftent 

^' mixture lefs frequent among bad men, 

*^ where we often, with admiration, fee 

*' perfons at once generous and unjufl, 

^' impious lovers of their country, and 

■» » • 

^' flagitious heroes, good-natured Ihar- 
" pers, immoral men of honour, and 
" libertines who will iboncr die than 
*" change their religion ; and though it 
^^ IS true that repugnant coalitions of fo 
*^ high a de'gree are found but in a part 
*^ of mankind, yet none of the whole 
*• mafs, either good or l)ad, are intircly 
*^ exemptedfrom fome abfurd mixture.'^ 

C He 
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He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) 
became one of the Ele£Is of the College 
of Phyficians ; and was foon after (Od. 
1) chofen Cenjbr, He fcems to have ar- 
rived late, whatever was the reafon, at 
his medical honours. 

Having fucceeded fo well in his book 
on Creation^ by which he eftablilhed the 
great principle of all Religion, he 
thought his undertaking imperfed, un- 
lefs he likewife enforced the truth of 
Revelation ; and for that purpofe addeci 
another poem on Redemption. He like- 
wife wrote, before his Creation^ three 
books on the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of mufical devotion have 
always wifhed for a more happy metri- 
cal verfion than they have yet obtained 

of 
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of the book of Pfalms; this wifh the 
piety of Blackmore led him to gratify, 
and he produced (ij^i) a new Verjion 
of the Pfalms of T>2iVi^j fitted to the tunes 
iifed in Churches ; which, being recom- 
mended by the archbilhops and many 
bifliops, obtained a licenfe for its 
admiiSon into publick worlhip ; but 
no admiifion has it yet obtained, nor has 
it any right to come where Brady and 
Tate have got poffeffion. Blackmore's 
liame mull be added to thofe of many 
others, who, by the fame attempt, have 
obtained OHly the praife of meaning 
well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick 
poetry; there was another monarch of 
this illand, for. he did not fetch his he-. 

C 2 .roes 
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roes from foreign countries, whom he con- 
fidered as worthy of theEpickMufe, and 
he dignified Alfred (1723) with twelve 
books. But the opinion of the nation 
was now fettled; a hero introduced by 
Blackmore was not likely ta find either 
refpeft or kindnefs; Alfred took his 
place by Eliza in iilence and darknefs : 
benevolence was alhamed to favour, and 
malice was weary of infulting. Of his 
four Epick Poems the firft had fuch re- 
putation and popularity as enraged the 
criticks ; the fecond was at leafi known 
enough to be ridiculed.; the two laft 
had neither friends nor enemies^ 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, 

which if it feizes one part of a charac- 

^er corrupts all the reft by degrees. 

% Slack- 
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Blackmore, bebg defpifed as a poet, 
was in time negledted as a phyfician; 

« 

his praftice, which was once invidioufly 
great, forfook him in the latter- part of 
his life; but being by nature, or by 
principle, averfe from idlenefs, he em- 
ployed his unwelcome leifure in writing 
books on phyfick, and teaching others 
to cure thofe whom h^jcoyld himfelf cure 
no longer, I know not whether lean 
enumerate all the treat ifes by which he 
has endeavoured to diffufe the art of 
healing; for there is fcarcely any dif- 
teiTkper, of dreadful name, which he has 
not; taught his reader how to oppofe. 
He has written, on the fmall-pox, with a 
vehement inventive againft inoculation ; 
on confumptions, the fplecn, the gout, 

C 3 the 
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the rheumatifm, the king's-evil, the 
dropfy, the jaundice, the ftone, the dia-^ 
betes, and the plague. 

Of thofe books, if I had read them. 
It could not be expedted that I ihould 
be able to give a critical account. I 
have been told that there is fomething 
in them of vexation and difcontent, dif- 
covered by a perpetual attempt to de- 
grade phyfick from its fublimity, and 
to reprefent it as attainable without 
much previous or concomitant learning* 
By the tranfient glances which I have 
thrown upon them, I have obferved an 
affedted contempt of the Ancients, and 
a fupercilious derifion of tranfmitted 
knowledge. Of this indecent Arro- 
gance the. following quotation from 

V his 
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his Pteface to the Treatife on the Small- 
pox will afford a fpecimen ; m which^ 
Avhen the reader finds what I fear Is 
true, that when he was cenfuring Hip- 
pocrates he did not know the difference 
between aphoripn and apophthegm^ he 
will not pay much regard to his deter- 
minations concerning ancient learning. 

" As for this book of Aphorifms, it 
*^ is like my Ibrd- Bacon's of the fame 
^^ title, a book of jefts, or a grave col- 
^* ledlion of trite and trifling obferva- 
;*^ tions; df' which though many are 
*^true and certain, yet they fignify 
.** nothing, and may afford diverfion, 
^*.but no inftrudtion; moft of theni 
** being much inferior to the fayings of 
f ^ wife men of Greece, >^ich yet are fo 
,, ' C4 «low 
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*' low and mean, that we are enteitaioed 
*< every day with more Yalw^We fenti* 
** mentsat the table-cwVj^rfatiro of in- 
** gcnious ajod learned Qicn/* 

I ^m unwilling how^vei". to leave him 
in total difgrace, and will therefore 
quote from- another Preface a . p^if^ge 
lefs reprehenfible. , 

^* Some ;gcntleme^/|i^V:e,b^^ d^nge- 
*' nuous and unjuft to. me, by wi:efting 
*^ and forcing my. jfiifi^niing in the Pre*. 
.**face.to ^another bo9^,: ae, iiiijQ0n* 
** demned ,and expofed.. ali, k^foing, 
^^ though they knew I declaried thftt 'I 
*^ greatly honoured a,ad $J^med all men 
** of fuperior literature and erudition; 
** and that I only Undervalued falfe; or 
** fuperficial learning, that figDifics..no*' 

" thing 
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^' thing for the fervice of iti^oXtticl ; an^ 
^^ that, as to.phyfick, I exprefsly af- 
** firmed that learning muft be joined 
*^ with native genius to make a phyfif 
^^ cian of the firft rank; but if thofe 

talents are feparated, I aflerted, and 
^ do ftill infift, that a man. of n^itiye far 
^^ gacity and diligence will, prove a more 
*' able and ufeful pra,d:ifer/ thjasi a heavy 
^* notional fcholar, encun^bered with 9 
*^ heap of confufed ideas." 

He .wa§ not only a poet and a phyl\- 
cian, but produced likewife a Work of a 
different kind, A true and impartial Hif" 
tory of the Con/piracy agait(li King Wilr 
liam^ of^orious Memory^ in the Tear 16^ j. 
This I have never feen, but fUppofe k 
at leaft compiled with integrity. He en* 

gaged 
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gaged likewife in theological contro- 

verfy, and wr^te two books againft tht 

tArians ; jfuji Prejudices againjl the Ariari 

•Hjpothefa ; and Modern Arians unmajke^* 

Another of his works is NaturalTheolo^y 

4>r Moral Duties conjtdered apart from Pof> 

'five I with fome Obfervations on the De* 

Jirablenefs and NeceJJity of a fuper natural 

Revelation. This was the laft book that 

^he publiihed. He left behind him T^e 

accompHJhed Preacher^ or an EJfay upon 

'Divine Eloquence ; which was printed af- 

ter his death by Mr. White of Nayland 

in EiTex^ the minifler who attended his 

deathbed, and teftified the fervent piety 

of his laft hours. He died on. the eighth 

of Odober, l^^^* 

BLACK- 
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BLACKMORE, by the tmremitte^ 
enmity of the wits, whom he provoked 
more by his virtue than his dulnefs, hasr 
been expofed to worfe treatment tharf 
he deferved ; his name was fo long ufecf 
to point every epigram upon duU writers,' 
that it became at laft a bye-word of con- 
tempt : but it deferves obfervation that 
malignity takes hold only of his writings^ 
and that his life paffed without re-* 
preach, even when his boldnefs of re-* 
prehenfion naturally turned upon hinl 
many eyes delirous to cfpy faults^ 
which many tongues would have made 
hafte to publifli. But thofe who could 
not blame, could at leaft forbear td 

praifcj 
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praife, and therefore of. his private life 
and domeftick chara^er there are na 
9iemorials« 

. As an author be may juftly claun the 
honours of magnanimity^ The inceffant 
attacks of his enemies, whether ferious 
OT-merry^ eu^e, ueyer difc^vered to have 
diflurbed hi? quiet,- . or • to have lefiened 
his confidenfe in hipafejf j^jtjhey nether 
awed him to filence nor • to caution : 
they neither praypked him to-petulance, 
nor deprefled ihim to complain^ While 
the diftribuCorsjof literary f^me were en* 
deavouring • to depreciate and degrade 
him, heeit^er^.defpifed o^- c^fied them, 
mote on as he had writ^^flt. before, 
and never turned afide to quiet them by 
civility or reprefs them by confutation. 

He 
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He de^enddd with great fecurity on 
his own powers, and perhaps was for 
that reafon lefs diligent in perufing 
books. His literature was, I think, but 
fmall. What he knew of antiquity, I 
fufpeft him to have gathered from mo- 
dern compilers : but though he could 
not boaft of much critical knowledge, his 
mind was ftol^d with general principles^ 
and he left minute refearches to thofe 
whom he coniidered as little minds. 

With this difpofition he wrote mofk 
of Ms poems. Having formed a mag- 
nificent deCgn, he was carelefs of parti- 
cular and fubordinate ekgancies; he 
ftudierf no niceties of verfification ; he 
waited for no • felicit-ies of fancy; but 
caught his firft thoughts in the firfl: words 

in 
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In which they were prefented 2 nor does 
it appear that he faw beyond his own 
performances, or had ever elevated his 
views to that ideal perfection which 
ievery genius born to excel is condemned 
always to purfue, and never overtake. 
In the firft fuggeftions of his imagina- 
tion he acquiefced; he thought them 
good, and did not feek for better. 

The poem on Creation has, however, 
the appearance of more circumfpedlion ; 
h wants neither harmony of numbers, 
accuracy of thought, nor elegance o£ 
diftion : it has cither been written with 
great care, or, what cannot be imagined 
0f fo lo^g a work, with fpqh. feli)city as 
piadecareiefe neceffary* 



. i • : , 

Its 
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Its two conftitHCnt parts are ratioci- 
nation and defcription* To reafon in 
verfe is allowed to be diificylt; but 
Blackmore not only reafons in verfe, but 
very often reafons poetically ; and finds 
the art of uniting ornament with ftrength, 
and eafe with clofenefs. This is a itiU 
which Pope might have condefcended 
to learn from him, when he needed it fo 
much in his Moral Eflays. 

In his defcriptions, both of life and 
nature, the poet and the philofopher 
happily co-operate; truth is recom- 
mended by elegance, and elegance fuf- 
tained by truth. 

In the ftrudture and order of the 
poem not only the greater parts are pro- 
perly confecutive, but the didadick and 
I illuftra- 
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illuftrative paragraphs are fo. happily 
toiilgled, that labour is relieved by 
pleafure, and the attention is led on 
through a long fuccejffion of varied ex- 
cellence 16 the original pofition, the 
fundamental principle of wifdom and of 
virtue* 



*J ^^ T* ^T ^^ J* 
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AS 
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AS the heroick poems of Blackmorc 

are now little read, it is thought proper 

fo . iofert, as a fpeciuien from Prince 

. Jrfbur^p ,the fong of Mo^as mentioaed by 

Molineux. 

t - 

B^it .th^t which Arthur with moft pleafure 
. . heard, 

Were i^oble ilrains, by Mopas fung the bard, 

• '. . ' 

Who to his harp in lofty verfe began, 

' r 

t 

An4 through thcfecret maze of Nature ran. 
He the great Spirit fung, that all things fiUM* 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftill'd ; 
Whofe nod difpos'd the jarring feeds to peace, 
And .made the wars of hollile Atoms ceafc. 

D All 
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All Beings wc in fruitful Nature find, 
Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind; 
Streams of his unexhaufted fpring of power, 
And chertihM with his influence, endure* 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted iky 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their height, 
AdornM with globes, that reel, as dfunk with 

light. 
His hand directed all the tuneful fpheres. 
He turnM their orbs, and polifh'd all the {tan. 
He fiil'd the Sun's vaft lamp with golden light. 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the night. 
He fpread the airy Ocean without ihores, , 
Where birds are wafted with their featherM can. 
Then fung the bard how the light vapours rife 
From the warm earth, and cloud the fmiling 

ikies. 

He fung how fome, chill'd in their airy flight. 

Fall fcatter'd down in pearly dew by night. 

Hon 
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How fpnie, rau*d higher, fit in fecret {teams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams ; 
Till, chiird with cold, they (hade th' ctherial 

plain, 
Thed on the thirfty earth defcend in rain« 
How fome, whofe parts a flight contexture (how, 
Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy fnow. 
How part is fpun in filken threads, and pUngs, 
Entangled in the grafs in glewy firings* 
How others fbimp to fiones, with rufhing found 
Fall from their cryilal quarries to the ground* 
How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harmlefs fires by night, about the flcy« 
How fome in winds blow with impetuous force^ 
And carry ruin where they bend their courfe : 
While fome <:onfpire to form a gentle breeze, • 
To fan the air, and play among the trees. 
How fome, enragM, grow turbulent and loud, 

* 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud ; 

D z That 
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Thjit cfacKs, as If the akU 6f ihe world 

Wai bt-okc, and Tifeaveti's ' brigtit tcMhrs wfeit 

doU'nvrards hurrcL' ' ' 

Hefunghowearth'swideball, at Joyces cbmmand, 

Did mfthe fci^-on aily'tdlumhs Jlantl.' 

An4iheVI;'*^litefcnilof'i)Iaiits, in pt^fbnheld, 

AfT'd^bWDdWrth-Htig^fli'fetters, lies conceaPd, 

'PHi'ifhhftlie6priDfg\ iiraftti beafes,alhioft |-clcaft 

From the'^iiU weight,' 4vitfa WhltMtl ay opprcft, 

ki^ Vigour 'fprcads, and'iWakcs tlic teeming e&rth 

Heave lip, and labour with the fprolitingbh-th ; 

The'a«ive fpirit fre^dom^ffieks in Vain, 

It only works and fwiffe a -ftfongerchain. 

tUrgrngjts prifon'-s fides to' bft^ilk aWay, 

It- makes that wider, whiri^^ forced to ftay : 

Tin,'h2ivWgforniM its^lf^ln^ houfe, it rears 

Its he%td,*'and'in'a tender plant appears. 

irfctttiie'liirirtgs't'hie oak, tHc bfeauty of the grove, 

"WhofeJ feat^^ trtink force flotitu can fcarccly 

move* • * » 

Hence 
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Hence grows the cedar, hence the fwelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clufters twine. 
Hence painted flowers the fmiling gardens blefs^ 
Both with their fragrant fcent and gaudy drefs* 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows^ 
Hence the blue violet, and blufliing rofe. 
He fung how fun-beams brood upon the earthy 
And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth ; 
Which way thcLj^enial warmth in Summer florms ^ 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
How rain, transformed by this prolifick power, 
Falls from the clouds an animated ihower. 
He fung the embryo's growth within the womb^ 
And how the parts their various fliapes^ aflume. 
With what rare art the wondrous ftru6ture*a 

wrought. 
From one crude mafs to fuch perfection brought ; 
That no part ufelefs none mifplac'd we fee. 
None are forgot, and more would monftrous be/* 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



JOHN SHEFFIELD, defccnded 
from a long feries of illuftrious 
anceftors, was born in 1649, the 
fon of Edmund earl of M^lgrave, 
who died 1658. The young lord was 
put into the hands of a tutor, with 
whom he was fo little fatisfied, that he 
got rid of him in a Ihort tii^iic,. and at 
an age not exceeding twelve years re- 

A folVed 
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folved to educate -himfelf. Such a pur- 
pofe, formed at fuch an age, and fuc- 
cefsfully profecuted, delights as it is 
ftrallfge, ahd infl?li(fts a$ it fsreal. 

His literary acquifitions are n:iore 

•i 

wonderful, as the ycars^ yi which they 

« • 

are commonly made were fpent in 
the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a court. When war was de- 
clared againft the Dutch, he went at 
feventeen on board the Ihip in which 
prince Rupert and the duke of Albe- 
marie failed, with the command of the 
fleet; but by contrariety of winds, they 
were reflrained from aftion. His zeal 
for the king's fervice was recompcnfcd 
by the command of oiie of the indepen- 

' dent 
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dem troops c( lm(tj then raifed to pro- 
tcA the coaiL . 

, Next year ^y^ re^eivetl a fqajoaojis to 
parliamqiiit, which, as he ivas theci but 
.<ight^en years <>ld,' the earl of NoJ^^hum- 
^rl^ftd ^e^fv\red /as at kail indecent, 
^nd his objeftioji was aliowicd* . He 
jiad 9. quarrel with the earl of Ro- 
pheftef, ^\4licl^)le has perhaps too.often^ 
j:atioii% relmiied, ^s Rochefter*s furvi*- 
rulg fifter, the. lady. Sandwich, is faid to 
isLVe toid him with very fiiarp rt- 

. 'When aocidKjr Dutch war (16^1^ 
ibmkc'out,,ihejweKtjagaiii Kiitoluntier in 
fikj^ ibip. whicb^jthe ccfebuaiiatd'jUjrdiCM*- 
^y CQnMnaodbd.|: and ;th'Om->niadfe, as 
ine^fe^aijo&y tj^tfviiiiousi"OTiarkB.'|Oi: •. 
c: •• A 2 " I have 
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*' I have dbferved two things^ which 
** I dare affirm, though not generally 
** believed. One was, that the wind of 
|^ /** a cannoj^bullet, though flying never 
*' fo near, is incapable of doing the leafl: 
** harm ; and, indeed, were it otherwife, 
** no man above deck would efcape. 
*^ The other was, that a great fliot may 
^' be (bmetimes avoided, even as it flies, 
^^ by changing one's ground a little % 
** for, when the wind fometimes blew 
•^ away the fmoak, it was fo clear a fun- 
** fliiney day that we could eafily per- 
** ceive the bullets (that were half- 
" fpent) fall into the water, and from 
^^ thence bound up /dgain among us^ 
**' which gives fufficient time for making 
** a flep or two on any fide ; though, in 
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'* (o fwift a motion, *tis hard to judge 
** well in what line the bullet comes^ 
** which) if miftaken, may by removing 
" coft a man his life, inftead of faving;^ 
« it/' 

His behaviour was fo favourably yq^ 
prefented by lord Oflbry^. that he was- 
advanced to the command of the Kathe- 
rine, the heft fecond«rate fliip in. ther 
navy. 

He aftefwardsraifcd'are^mentof fdot>, 
and commanded it as coloneL The 
land-forces were feat a-fhore by prince- 
Rupert ;. and he lived in the camp very 
familiarly witb Schomberg^ He was 
then appointed colonel of the old. HoW 
land regiment, together with, his €Hvn ; 
and had the pcomife of a gatter^ which 

A3 he 

o 
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he obtained in his tvventy-fifch year. He 
tvas likewife made gentleman of the bed- 
chambef. 

• He afterwards went into the French 
fcrvice, to learn the art of war under 
'Turenne, but ftaid only a Ihort time^ 
Being by the duke of Monmouth op* 
pofed in his pretcniions to the firft troop 
of horfe-guards, he, in return, made 
Monmouth fufpcfted by the duke of 
York. He was ho\vever, not long after, 
when the unlucky Mohn'iouth fell into 

• • • 

difgrace, recompenfed With the lieute- 
nancy of Yorkfliire and the government 
of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way 

both to military and civil honours and 

employments; yet, btifj^-as he wa's, he 

5 ^ did 
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(114 not aegk^t ^is fludle^, h}i\ at leaft 
fultlyated poetry ^ in which he xnui|; 
bays been early • con§4frfd §& MRponiT 
ipqply i^ilful, if it be true vyhigh is re: 
ported, that, when he was yet not treaty 
year^ old, his recqmmppdatiop ^dyanped 
JDrydeij to the laurel. 

The ^pqr? hayiRg l)f f}.eg?d Tangier, 
he was fent (1680) with two thoqfeix} 
^en to its relief. A ftr?fige (ilory is told 
pf fJfiRge? to ^bjch Ijp yyag ipt€iitio|i,?}ly 
e?PP^^ in a ^ajty^ip, tp gratify fgmfi 
jefentful jea^oufy of; tlje k>ng, lylioff 
iieaif h ^p tfe^ef e%f jfipuld nqyer per/ij'tf 
.at iii^ table,, till hpfey liiff).felf in. a iafqr 
4)^qe, , His myft^^ was pf ofpAroii^iy p.e;> 
iori^4 jn tjir?e jy.eqjcs, and the Mim^ 
. Vjthojtf a ,905(igft jTQtirqd M«re Jbam, . 

A 4 In 
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In this voyage he compofed the 
Vtfion; a licentious poem, fuch as was 
fafkionable in thofe times^ with little 
power of invention, or propriety of fen* 
timent. 

At his return he found the king kind, 
who perhaps had never been angry, and 
he continued a wit and a courtier as be- 
fore. 

At the fucceffion of king James, to 
whom he was Intimately known, and by 
whotpt be thought himfelf beloved, he 
naturally expeded ftill brighter fun- 
ihine ; but all know how foon that reign 
began to gather clouds. His expeAa-^ 
tions were not difappointed ; he was im* 
mediately admitted into the privy coun« 
cilj and made lord chamberlain. He 

accepted 
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accepted a place in the high commif- 
fion, without knowledge, as he declared 
after the Revolution, of its illegality. 
Having fe\V religious fcruples, he at* 
tended the king to mafs, and kneeled 
with the refl ; but had no difpofition to 
receive the Romifh Faith, or to force it 
wpon others ; for when the priefts, en- 
couraged by his appearances of com- 
pliance, attempted to convert him, he told 
them, as Burnet has recorded, that he 
was willing to receive inflrufkion, and 
that he had taken much pains to believe 
in God ^ho made the world and all men 
in it ; but that he ihould ngt be eaifly 
perfuaded that man was qiatSy and made 
God again* 

A pointed 
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A pointed fen^eace is beg:Qwed by 
fucceflive tr^nfmiffian on the laft whom 
it will fit : this cenfyt^ of tfanftibilan- 
tiation, whatever b^ its value, was ut- 
tered long ^go by Anne Aikew, one o^ 
the firft fufferers for tl^e Proteftant Reli- 
gion, wbo in the time of Henry VIIL 
was tortured intheX^^T^^ conc^^rning 
whi^h th^re i'$ reafon to wofjdf jr that if 
was not kpo^y^ to the hii|orian pf the 
Reformatio^. 

Jn the Jlevolijtio^ ^f apquijefced, 
though h^ did pot promote it. There 
was once a dei^gn pf ^ffoc\3f!^ iutpi in 
the invitation of the fwrince of Qrange ; 
but the eari of ShrewiJ)ury difcouraged 
the attempt, by declaring that Mal- 
grave would never concur. This king 

Wil- 



William afterwards told him, and alked 
what he would have done if the propo-' 
fal had been made Sir, faid be, Iivoulii 
baroe difcovered it to the king whqm I then 
fsrved. To which king William replied^ 
/ canmt blame you* 

Finding king James irremediably ex* 
eluded, he voted far the conjunftive fo- 
Vereignty, upon this principle, ithat he 
thought the titles of the prince and hi^ 
confort equal, and it would pleafe th^ 
•jif ittde their protedor to hare a Ihare ia 
the fovcreignty* This vote gratified 
Whg William ; yet, either by the king's 
diftruft or his own difcontait, he lived 
fome years without employment. He 
looked on the king with inalevolence, 
'and, if his verfcs or iis profe may be 

ere- 
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credited, with contempt. He was, not- 
withftanding this averfion or indiffe- 
rence, made marquis of Normanby 
(1694); but ftill oppofed the court 00 
fome important queftions; yet at laft 
he was received into the cabinet council, 
livith a penfion of three thoufand pounds. 
At the acceifion of queen Anne, 
whom he is faid to have courted when 
they were both young, he was highly 
favoured. Before her coronation ( 1 702) 
ihe made him lord pirivy feal, and fooa 
after lord lieutenant of the North-riding 
of Yorklhire. He was then named conv- 
miilioner for treating with the Seofis 
about the Union ; and was ma^e Oiext 
year firft duke of Normanby, and then 
of Buckinghamihire> there being fufpeA- 

ed 
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ed to be fomewhere a latent claim to the 
title of Buckingham. 

Soon after^ becoming jealous of the 
duke of Marlborough, he refigned the 
privy feal, and joined the difcontentd 
Tories in a motion extremely offenfive 
to the Queen, for inviting the princefs 
Sophia to England. The Queen courted 
him back with an offer no lefs than that 
of the chancdiorfhip, which he refufed^ 
He now retired from bufinefs, and built 
that houfe in the Park, which is now the 
Queen's, upon ground granted by the 
Crown. 

When the miniftry was changed 
(1710), he was made lord chamberlain 
of the houfehold, and concurred in all 
traniadtions of that time, except that 

he 
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he endesurourcd to protect the Catalans* 
After the Queen's deain^ lie became a 
conftant opponent of -the Court; and, 
having no publick bufioefs, is fuppolcrf 
to have amaled himfclf by writing hb 
two tragedies* He died February 24, 

1720-2I* ' 1 

He was thtice married ; by his two 
£t& wives he. had nc children : by his 
third, rvdio was the dai^^hfier of kiiig 
James by the counficTs x>f : Dorchcfteti 
smd the widow -of the earl of Anglcfey, 
he had, ibeiides other chiUren that died 
early, a fon born in 1716, who.died in 
1735, and.yut an end to the Jme of 
Sheffield* . It is obfcrvsrble that the 
IXike's thcce wives vtoece .all widows. 
The D?acclicfs 'died hx^t^^ 

His 
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His charafter is not to' be propofed 
as worthy of imitation. HiS' feli^ion 
he may be fuppofed to h^ve ■fearncrd 
from Hobbes, and his morality Was fuch 
as naturally proceeds fro'tii loofe opi- 
nions. His fentiments tvith refpeft to -» 
women he picked up in the court of 
Charles, and his principles concerning 
property were fuch as a gaming-table 
fupplies. He was cenfured as covetous, 
and has been defended by ari inftance of 
Inattention fo his affairs, as if a man 
tnigh't not at once be corrupted by ava- 
rice and idlenefs. He is ifaid, 'howevet, 
to have had milch ten^ernefs, and to 
have been very ready to apologife fof 
his violences of palllon. 

He 
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He is introduced into this coUedion 
only as a poet, and, if we credit the 
teftimony of his contemporaries, he was 
a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour 
and flattery are now at an end ; criticifm 
i^ no longer foftened by his bounties or 
awed by his fplendor, and being able 
to take a more fteady view, difcovers him 
to be a writer that fometimes glimmers, 
but rarely ihines, feebly laborious, and 
at beft but pretty. His fongs are upon 
common topicks ; he hopes^ and grieves, 
and repents, and defpairs, and rejoices, 
like any other maker of little ftanzas : 
to be great he hardly tries ; to be gay is 
hardly in his power. 

In the Effay on Satire he was always 

fuppofed to have had the help of Dry- 

2 den. 
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den. His Effay on Poetry is the great 
work, for which he was praifed by Rof- 
commoit, Drydenj and Pope, and doubt- 
lefs by many more whofe eulogies have 
perifhed. 

Upon this piece he appears to have 
fet a high value ; for he was all his life 
improving it by fucceffive revifals, fo 
that there is fcarcely any poem to be 
found of which the lad edition differs 

* 

more from the firft. Amongft other 
changes, mention is made of fome com- 
pofitions of Dryden, which were writ- 
ten after the Eflay. 

At the time when this work firft ap- 
peared, Milton's fame was not yet fully 
eftablifhed, and therefore Taflb' and 
Spenfer were fet before him. The 

B two 
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two laft lines were thefe. TheEpick 
Poet, fays he, . . 

Muft above .Milton's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where great To.rquato, and where 
greater Spenfer fail. 

The laft line in fucceeding editions was 

* 

Ihortenei!, and the order of names con- 
tinued ; but now Milton is at laft ad- 
vanced to the higheft place, and the paf- 
fage thus adjufted, 

Muft above Taffo's lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where Spenfer, and ev'n Milton 
fail. 

Amendments are feldom made without 
fome token of a rent : loftj does not fuit 
Taflb fo well as Milton. 

One 
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One celebrated line fijems to be bor-r 
rowed. The Effay calls a perfect cha- 
radter 

A faultlefs monfter which the world 
ne'er faw. 
Scaliger in his poems terms Virgil fim 
lube ?nonJlrum. Sheffield can fcarcely 
be fuppofed to have read Scaliger's 
poetry ; perhaps he found the words in 
a quotation. 

Of this Eflay, which Dryden has exal- 
ted fo highly, it may be juftly faid that 
the precepts are judicious, fometimes 
new, and often happily exprefled; but 
there are, after all the emendations, 
many weak lines, and fome ftrange ap- 
pearances of negligence; as, when he 
gives the laws of elegy, he inlifts upon 

con- 
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connexion and coherence, without which, 
fays he, 

*Tis epigram, *tis point, 'tis what you will ; 
But not an elegy, tior writ with ikill. 
No Panegyrick, nor a Cooper's Hill. 

Who would not fuppofe that Waller's 
Panegyrick and Denham's Cooper's Hill 
were Elegies ? 

His verfes are often infipid ; but his 
memoirs are lively and agreeable; l>e 
had the perfpicuity and elegance of an 
hiftorian, but not the fire and fancy of 
a poet. 
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